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EDITORIAL 


iT IS NOT SURPRISING THAT THE GOSPEL OF JOHN CON- 
tinues to hold its interest, even in a materialistic and 
morally lax age. Whether openly expressed or held 
secret, men have an unquenchable desire to know about 
their relation to God. What is the divine attitude to- 
ward men, how is God revealed to them, and how can 
they come into communication and communion with 
Him? No single piece of literature in the whole world 
ean approach the Fourth Gospel in supplying the 
answer to each of these age-old questions of the soul. 
What of the authenticity of this Gospel, and how 
has the scholarship of Christendom always regarded it? 
In his paper upon John’s Gospel in Church History 
‘Dr. Faulkner takes up these matters. 
He first calls attention to the differences between 
the Fourth Gospel and the Synoptics, and to the singu- 
lar fact, that, though these differences would seem to 
ave placed it at a great disadvantage at the very start, 
it nevertheless “won its way immediately into the heart 
of the church.” 
With characteristic thoroughness Dr. Faulkner 
then summons the great religious writers of the ages, 
_ orthodox and heterodox, to testify as to the authenticity 
and character of the Gospel by John, beginning with 
| Marcion, Heraclion, and Ptolemaeus, and ending with 
| Ritschl, De Wette, and Liicke. 
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The massed testimony for the genuineness of this 
writing is overwhelming, while the reasons for its highly 
spiritual, even esoteric, nature emerge as the paper pro- 
ceeds. The treatment being historical rather than 
critical, we have here an admirable, if brief, resumé of 
the important place held by John’s Gospel since the 
times of the early church. 


THE LAYMAN IN THE FIELD OF TEXTUAL CRITICISM MAY 
easily wonder why there can be so much difference of 
opinion as to what an author really said in his original 
manuscript. The general reader, however, has little 
conception of the difficulties often encountered in seek- 
ing to determine an author’s exact words. When we 


reflect upon the precarious conditions that prevailed in — 


the transcription and multiplication of all documents 


before the day of printing, the marvel is that the prob- | 


lem of recovering pure texts is no greater than it is. 

Dr. Robertson, in dealing with The Text of Mat- 
thew 1:16, gives us an idea of the kind of task the textual 
critic occasionally has to meet. Fortunately not many 
passages are as troublesome as this one, respecting 
which “there is a curious situation,” as he says. His 
article proceeds to show that the reason for this remark 


lies in the great uncertainty as to the original wording a 


of this verse. The readings of the more important 
manuscripts are given and their values compared. 
While the true text of Matthew 1:16 remains as yet 
an unsolved problem, Dr. Robertson shows that the dif- 
ferent readings really bear witness to the doctrine of the 
Virgin Birth, which is the point that gives particular 
interest to the textual problems involved in this verse. 


As he says, it is one of those cases where the scholar 
is called upon to be patient, in the hope that some future — 
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discovery may give more light. “It is much easier,” he 
adds, “to be decisive than to be right, and loyalty to 
truth is the earmark of the real scholar.” 


IN ALL HISTORY NO PIECE OF LITERATURE HAS SO PER- 
petually challenged investigation by the finest intellects, 
as have the Scriptures. Yet how richly they have also 
repaid their simple reading, even by the unlearned. 

It would seem that a portion that offers no particu- 
lar textual problems must long ago have yielded its full 
message, its hidden treasure, its last shade of meaning. 
Yet note the stream of exegetical and expository writ- 
ings upon it coming from the press. While many show 
faulty interpretation and subjective influence in apph- 
cation, yet ever and again our understanding is broad- 
ened and deepened by a commentator who has caught 
some overlooked but not obvious thought. 

The Epistle to the Galatians has demanded the best 
efforts of the Bible student, for it not only deals with 
determining principles of Christianity, but draws a 
sharp line between the doctrines founded on law and on 
grace. This distinction is brought out in Mr. Warren's 
brief study in Galatians 2:15-21. 

After showing that this passage offers no special 
textual or grammatical difficulties, the writer points out 
the wide differences in interpretations by various com- 
mentators, and then puts a series of questions relating 
to these verses calculated to awaken the reader to the 
problems of detail involved in this statement of Paul 
upon the distinction between the Judaistic idea of 
acceptance through keeping the Law and the Christian 
doctrine of salvation through Christ. 

In dealing with this subject Mr. Warren refers with 
admiration to Professor E. D. Burton’s commentary 
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on Galatians, reviewed in the issue of this quarterly for 
April, 1921. 


IN THE COURSE OF HIS BOOK REVIEWS IN THESE PAGES, 
Dr. Wyckoff has developed a distinctly optimistic view 
respecting the coming intellectual attitude toward both 
theism and historic Christianity. As a result he has had 
numerous requests for further evidence in support of 
such a position. For this reason he has undertaken for 
this issue a survey of this phase of the intellectual move- 
ment of the first quarter of the twentieth century, under 
the confidently expressive heading, The Downfall of 
the Mechanistic Dynasty. 

This is a good time to present it, not only for the 
summer reading of preachers and religious leaders, but 
for use at summer conferences and schools where such 
matters are considered. 

After showing how the mechanistic theory came into 
great favor in the period covered by this study, Dr. 


Wyckoff points out the fact that it speedily aroused the 


opposition of various scientific and philosophic thinkers 
and schools of thought. The character of their protests 


is briefly examined, and then he devotes a large part of _ 


his paper to a study of the reaction to mechanism on 
the part of various classes—individuals as such, Funda- 
mentalists, Modernists, ritualists, philosophers, super- 
belief cults, and the Roman Catholic Church. 

There follows a consideration of the return of de- 
ductive reasoning, and its significance. The discussion 
closes with several paragraphs upon a point of special 
interest to students and eduostont ctederstine the 

“ways of learning.” 
However one may respond to Dr. Wyckoff’s state- 


ments, he is at least given here a comprehensive review — 
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. of the intellectual and religious reactions to a hypothesis 
that has become remarkably popular in certain circles. 
A somewhat extensive bibliography is appended. 


WHEN LONG FAMILIAR FACTS WHICH ONE HAS BEEN 
accustomed to note in an irregular and disconnected 
way are presented together before his view for the first 
time they have an entirely new force. It is the massing 
of separate bits of evidence that gives weight to an argu- 
ment. If they are properly correlated, the effect is 
greater still. 

This is one of the principles in the fine art of study 
—the bringing together of all discoverable items upon 
the subject in hand in order that their examination may 
reveal to the utmost its nature and significance. The 
true Bible student, as against the casual reader, well 
knows the worth of this procedure. A particular sec- 
tion or subject of the Scriptures reveals a new meaning, 
makes a deeper impression, when first approached in 
this thorough and systematic manner. 

An instance of this is in Dr. Martinson’s short paper 
-upon Peter, a Fallen Minister Restored. It is a kind 
of character study without any attempt at our current 
character analysis—just facts about Peter and _ his 
career, grouped under his call, traits of character, 
glimpses of his life as one of the Twelve, his fall, his 
anguish, his forgiveness and restoration, and the crown- 
ing favor bestowed upon him. 

In the course of this recapitulation of Peter’s char- 
acter Dr. Martinson says some things about the reasons 
for the choice of this uncouth fisherman as an apostle 
which make one feel that the present spiritual anaemia 
of the church might be removed if more Peters found 
their way into the ministry. 
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IF INTENSE ACTIVITY IS A PROPER BASIS OF HOPE, THEN 
archeology ought to furnish the world with some rich 
discoveries before long. Never have so many indi- 
viduals and organizations been engaged in uncovering 
the works and deciphering the records of past ages. 

Bishop H. M. Du Bose, as already noted in this 
quarterly, is especially interested in work at Shechem, a 
place of rich promise because of its Old Testament asso- 
ciations. It is not unlikely that the group now working 
there may make important contributions to our knowl- 
edge of this part of the Scriptures. 

In a short paper, Shechem and the Bones of Joseph, 
Dr. Kuist reviews the events in the early history of 
Israel which gave the place its prominence, and thus 
incidentally suggests the possibilities of research there. 


He shows how Joseph’s faith in God’s promise to 


establish Israel in the land given to that people through 
Abraham was realized, and why his desire to be buried 
in Shechem was justified. The paper closes with a brief 


discussion of the significance of this ancient town. This — 


reminder of the importance of a place that is hardly 
more than a mere name to most Bible readers quickens 
our eagerness to hear what the excavations there may 
bring forth. 


THE BOOKS REVIEWED IN THIS ISSUE COVER A RATHER - 


wide range and include several of particular signifi- 
cance. They are: 
Egyptian Papyri and Papyrus-Hunting.—Baikie. 
The Date of the Exodus.—Jack. 
An Outline of the History of Christian Literature.—Hurst. 
What is Faith?—Machen. 
The Unfinished Task of Foreign Missions.—Speer. 
Ante-Nicene Exegesis of the Gospels.—Smith. 


R. M. K. 


~ 
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JOHN’S GOSPEL IN CHURCH HISTORY 


By Proressor JoHN ALFRED FAULKNER, Drew Theological Seminary 


Ir is amazing that John’s Gospel was used as much as 
it was in post-apostolic times. The other Gospels had 
thirty years the start of it. Their simple straight- 
forward story appealed much more to the average 
reader than the deeps of a Gospel which revealed a 
"Teacher who was more than a sayer of attractive par- 
:ables, a republisher of the beautiful ethics of the Old 
' Testament, and the proclaimer of a Fatherhood in God 
‘which every well instructed Jew took for granted. 
_Mark, for instance, was briefer, more quickly copied, 
.and, except to a mystic and thoroughly religious nature. 
vastly more interesting. Everywhere Christians were 
using the three. Manuscripts were scarce and ex- 
pensive. . 

How shall this new, strange Gospel, uncovering the 
depths and mounting up to the heavens, win its way? 
Was it not almost esoteric, appealing to a select group 
of thinkers and brooders? Then how anti-chiliastic, of 
course not in intention as directly antagonizing, but in 
tone, emphasis, and trend, while the hope of the near 
Coming and the glorious Kingdom was a living convic- 
tion of the mass of Christians. It was too universal to 
suit the Jewish Christians; it was bathed in too intense 
a Jewish atmosphere to suit the Gentiles. It was like a 
professor I know, too broad and wide-viewing to suit 
the narrower “fundamentalists,” and too fundamental- 
ist in holding to the creed of Christ and the apostles to 
suit the “liberals.” It was written, say about 90, when 
: 331 
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the author was probably between seventy-five and 
eighty, still vigorous in mind and body, probably much 
more so than those hale and hearty old men of over 
ninety, ex-President Eliot, ex-President Warren, and 
Mr. Depew. That this late appearing Gospel was re- 
ceived everywhere, so far as we know, without hesitation, 
won its way immediately into the heart of the church, 
which place it has kept from the first century till today, 
is one of the miracles of history. 

Indeed, that place was immediately so secure that 
the heretics of the second century acknowledged it to be 
as genuine as the other Gospels, never rejecting John 
unless they rejected the others. This was the more sur- 


prising as the Gospel could fairly be called anti-Gnostic. — 
For instance John insists on the reality of Christ’s body, _ 


for the Master eats, shows the disciples His hands and _ 


His side—‘thrust thy hand into my side’”—as though 
He were also answering those modern “liberals” who 
either deny Christ’s bodily resurrection or think it was 


not important. But so evident was the Gospel the work 


of John the Apostle that no heretic dreamt of denying ~ 


it on the score that it was not from him. If they had 


had any evidence that it came out in their own century, — 


or was even worked up by some disciple or redactor 


from John’s materials, how they would have pounced 
upon it and given the church a hot time on her deception. — 

Marcion did indeed reject Matthew, Mark, and 
John, accepting only Luke, and mutilating and chang- © 


ing that, but he rejected them, not because they were or 


were not by apostles and one an apostolic man, but be-— 


cause they were not anti-Jewish enough for him, because 


he thought Paulhadin effect censured John, and because 


they were too anti-Gnostic in regard to Christ’s body. 


If Marcion had known or even suspected that Matthew 
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sand John were not apostolic, he would have rung the 
‘changes on that, and would have called out Tertullian’s 
‘defense of their apostolicity in his book against him. 
[This great Father in fact (last of second century, first 
cof third) expressly states that Matthew and John (re- 
‘ferring to their Gospels) were apostles, while Luke and 
'Mark were only apostolic men (see Marcion 4.2). 

But Marcion seems to be alone in allowing his 
{Gnosticism to affect his judgment. His brother Gnos- 
ttics, the Valentinians, used our John as a full authority 
without more ado, finding in his emphasis on knowledge 
:a point of contact. Heraclion, another Gnostic, even, 
writes a commentary on it. Ptolemaeus, a Valentinian, 
‘quotes John 1:3 as apostolic and describes John’s Pro- 
‘logue as proceeding from an apostle. Valentinus him- 
‘self uses John 10:8 as a proof text. Tertullian says 
that Valentinus seems to use the “entire volume” of 
Scripture. The celebrated Gnostic, Basilides, used our 

Gospel without question, as did also the Peratae and 
Naasenes (for reference see Meyer, Introduction to his 
edition of John, sec. ii, 6). 
_ The pagan critic of Christianity, Celsus (about 
177), who prided himself on his knowledge of the Chris- 
tian sacred books (Contra Celswm 2.74), knows John 
19:34 (op. cit. 2.86) and John 1:1 (op. cit. 1.66), and 
John 6:30. He never intimates doubt as to the apos- 
tolicity of John. 

This unanimity of reception of our Gospel is also 
the more striking when we mark its independence of the 
other Gospels, its indifference whether it agrees with 
them or not, telling its own story, giving its own notices 
of time and place, giving three, if not four, Passovers 
which Christ attended, making Christ die on 14th Nisan, 
in unconcern of his brother evangelists, knowing what 
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they write but taking his own line. How do you account 
for the cordial acceptance of John by those who, in re- 
ceiving him, did not discard the others, except on two 
grounds: (1) That they knew that John supplemented 
without contradicting the three, enlarged without can- 
celling their pictures of Christ, filled out without ex- 
punging their outline; and (2) that he who did this was 
John himself, he who was with Christ in those wonderful 
years, the disciple who knew Him best because he loved 
Him best, and loved Him best because he knew Him 
best? 

I said a moment ago that the heretics of the second 
century received John’s Gospel, except Marcion, and 


— 


that he rejected John, Mark, and Matthew because he | 
thought they were too Jewish and too anti-Gnostic, not — 
even receiving Luke till he had carved it to suit himself. — 


But there was a little group of people in the closing 


years of the second century whom Epiphanius—per- — 


haps ironically—calls the Alogi (the non-Logos sect, or 


the senseless or the unreasonable sect). If we take. 


Irenaeus 3.11,9 as referring to them, their objection to~ 
John’s Gospel was theological entirely, not liking what 


he said about the Spirit or Paraclete, apparently be-_ 
cause it had been exploited so much by the Montanists — 


—the Spirit inspiring their prophets. 


The next reference to the Alogi is Epiphanius, whol 


says (c.28) that they discard “the Logos of God,” “the 4 
handed-down-from-our-fathers God Logos,” and so 
should be called ’Adéyous, They received the other three 
Gospels, and therefore believed in the miraculous birth. 
They claimed that John could not have written the 
Fourth Gospel because it makes no mention of the birth 
and baptism of Christ, and thus they assume that it 
meant to teach that the Heavenly Christ, the Logos, 
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descended upon the man Jesus and united Himself to 
him. And since that never has been the opinion of the 
church and was not of the apostles, it is certain, said 
they, that John could not have written the Gospel. 
They therefore attributed the Gospel to Cerinthus, the 


Gnostic, whom you remember John detested. But you 


will notice that they thought the Gospel was very old, 
as Cerinthus was John’s contemporary. They also took 
the common view that Apocalypse and Gospel were 


from the same author. 

But it is evident that this sect or class whom Epip- 
hanius calls Alogi had little influence, for it does not 
appear that Theodotus of Byzantium, the leather 
worker, who came to Rome about 190 with his peculiar 
views on Christ (dynamistic Monarchian—Jesus a man 
on whom Christ descended in the form of a dove at his 
baptism) and who would naturally have wanted to get 
rid of John, ever had any doubts about John’s Gospel, 
Apocalypse or any other book. We may assume there- 
fore that the dynamistic Monarchians as a class held the 
usual canon of New Testament.’ 

And so the matter rested till 1792, when an ex-min- 
ister of the Church of England, who had resigned his 
position on account of change of views (a rare phenome- 
non nowadays—the rationalist keeps his place), came 
out with a little book, The Dissonance of the Four 
Evangelists, in which he threw out not only John, but 
also Matthew and even Mark, as well as Romans, 
Ephesians, and other Epistles. Evanson (for that was 


1The best discussion of the Alogi in English is Fisher: Remarks on 


the Alogi, in Papers of Am. Soc. of Ch. Hist., series 1, vol. 2, pp. 1-9. 
The best discussion of the external evidence of the Gospel is Ezra Abbot, 


| 
1 


in a book with that title, 1891. Principal Iverach has an able article in 
the Intern. Stand. Bible Encyc., vol. III, p._1720ff. My first teacher in 
church history in Drew translated the great Dutch theologian van Ooster- 
zee’s masterly little book on the Fourth Gospel, Edinburgh, 1869. 


- 
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his name) kept Luke and Acts, but thought the “other | 
three were spurious fictions of the second century preju- | 
dicial to the cause of true Christianity.” The next year | 
the eminent scientist and Unitarian, Priestley, brought | 
out a book against Evanson, as did also David Simpson, » 
an Episcopal minister of some learning, of whom the | 
story is told that when he became a candidate for the 
ministry he did not own a Bible, and that when he ~ 
bought a copy he dared not be seen reading or studying — 
it for fear he would be charged with being a Methodist. 
The first really to tackle the Johannean question in 
modern times with scholarly resources was Bret- 
schneider, a Lutheran superintendent in Gotha (a — 
church superintendent in Germany is a cross between — 
a bishop and a Methodist district superintendent), the — 
author of a well-known Greek Testament Lexicon (in 
Latin, 1829). He first wrote a book on John’s Gospel ’ 
in German, but when he thought it was for scholars he } 
resolved not to publish it in a language everybody could 


read, so published it in Latin (Probabilia, etc., 1820). 
While the book deals only with probabilities, the author 
is inclined to think that the discussions in John are- 
largely imaginary, and that the author was not a com- 
panion or hearer of Jesus. He calls attention to the 
lack of miracles, the kind of miracles that are given, the 
absence of parables, and the presence of discourses and 
of a hidden gnosis, or knowledge. He thinks the Epis- 
tles are also not from John, and that the Gospel was 
composed in Egypt about the middle of second century. 
Over a hundred years have rolled away “since these 
views were modestly submitted to the judgments of the 
learned,”’ says Watkins( Bampton Lectures, 1890, 187), 
“and the case for the negative criticism has never been 
put with more cogency. Subsequent writers have bee 
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less modest, but also less learned. They have alleged 
some new facts and many new fancies. They filled our 
book cases with erudition in the midst of which Bret- 
schneider’s little volume has taken a back shelf and has 
been hidden from view.” They have backed their cart 
in the night against his coal pile, and have carried away 
more than they have ever given credit for. They have 
not added anything valuable or essentially new since 
that modest Lutheran superintendent published his 
[Latin book in 1820. 

But Bretschneider had one quality which some 
critics, radical and otherwise, have not emulated, a love 
of truth and a willingness to be convinced by evidence. 
‘The next two years saw many replies which studied his 
‘points and fairly answered them. Bretschneider was 
‘too honest to resist this evidence. In two years he pub- 
lished a second edition of his Handbuch der Dogmatik 
in which he said he had been convinced that his objec- 
‘tions had been answered; and that the authenticity of 
‘the Gospel had been proved. He kept studying the 
‘matter still further, and in eight years of research from 
the date of his John book he gives his final decision that 
‘the matter is settled in favor of John. A confession so 
‘remarkable is worth quoting: 

In Biblical criticism [part of his book on Dogmatics] I 
‘have used the Johannine writings without any suspicion as 
genuine sources, because the doubt on their genuineness which 
JT laid before the learned public a while ago (looked upon myself 

only as inquiries) might give the occasion of bringing forward 
the more thorough proof of their genuineness, which (before) 
seemed to me still imperfect ; and because after appearance of 
the judgments on my book I could well hope that this intention 
[of being the occasion of proving genuineness | had been per- 
fectly reached. . . - I look upon the matter as being settled 
| for the theological public. (Preface to Handb. der Dogmatik, 
eds. 1822 and 1828.) 


2 
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The next to take up the matter was the celebrated } 
theologian Schleiermacher, who became known in Eng- 
land and America by the translation of his Kritische } 
Versuch iiber die Schriften des Lukas, 1817, which was | 
the first effort made in England to domicile German | 
criticism, and was made by young Thirlwall, under the 
title, Critical Essay on the Gospel of S. Luke with In-~ 
troduction by the Translator (1825). The Introduc- | 
tion itself was a remarkable one. Thirlwall later be- 
came known as the historian of Greece. Schleiermacher, : 
who was free both as critic and theologian, “led Gospel 
tradition back to primitive church life, and thence al- 
lowed it to ascend through the steps of oral narrative — 
and fragmentary [written] outlines to the shape of — 
definite collective works” (Realencyclopadie, 3 Aufl., © 
17.600). He put out a book on John’s Gospel in 1812, — 
but he returned to the matter in his Linleitung ins Neue — 
Testament, not published till edited by Wolde in 1845. | 

It was fundamental with Schleiermacher that you — 
cannot explain the transcendent historical influence of — 
Jesus in church and history by the Synoptic Gospels. ~ 
He said that in those Gospels he was nothing more than — 
a Jewish rabbi, with good sentiments, a sort of Socratic ~ 
system of ethics, a few miracles or what were taken for | 
miracles, with a happy knack of bringing in striking — 
maxims and parables—a man not as great as Moses. — 
He said you could not explain how such a man as that 
could produce a new religion and church (see end of his — 
fifth Discourse on Religion). I think he overlooked 
the deeper vistas opened up to us occasionally in the 
three Gospels, but it is true that the main part of 
Christ’s teaching there is entirely within the circumfer- 
ence of the Old Testament. Schleiermacher has two 
great arguments for the genuineness of the picture of 
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Christ in John the Apostle. (1) The consistency of 
the presentation: One picture, one Person rules there 
from beginning to end, one Christ. How could that 
arise except from one artist who knew Christ thorough- 
ly. (2) The inescapable influence of the total impres- 
sion of the whole Gospel. 

It is striking that a critic so unbiased as Schleier- 
macher, a theologian so “liberal,” should be so overcome 
by the splendid spiritual impressiveness of John’s Gos- 
pel that he everywhere gave it the preference over the 
‘Synoptists, and that, even in points of detail or in case 
‘of discrepancy, he always put John first. It was cer- 
‘tainly a tribute to the clearness of his religious vision. 

At the age of twenty-seven David Friedrich 
Strauss, an instructor in the theological faculty of 
Tiibingen, startled Germany by the first volume of his 
Das Leben Jesu Kritisch bearbeitet (1835. Second 
vol., 1836), which was translated with scholarly preci- 
sion by George Eliot and published in 1846. It was a 
fashion before 1835 and long after for German theologi- 
eal works to be written in an involved, ponderous, dry 
style, but young Strauss made this book live by his liter- 
ary cleverness, and it sold by the thousands; and he 
made the appeal even more popular by a new book on 
the same subject, Das Leben Jesu fiir das deutsche V olk 
bearbeitet (1864). He placed all the Gospels about the 
middle of the second century, and made most of their 
contents myths, that is, imaginary events and speeches, 
which had been invented by pious fiction and foisted on 
a real character, Jesus. You can argue against Strauss’ 
criticism, but you cannot argue against his presup- 
positions any more than you can against poison gas. 
Individual is nothing, nor individual records. Infinite 
cannot manifest itself in finite, and therefore incarna- 


| 
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tion is impossible. Humanity is the only incarnation, | 
the child of nature and spirit. God is immanent only,| 
not transcendent, and miracle is impossible. Legends) 
of the Old Testament were mythically applied to Jesus, | 
who became transformed by myth. | 
Baur was ten years older than Strauss, but he did 
not work out his Gospel criticism till 1844. He was the | 
father of the modern view that the last Gospel is so dif- 
ferent from the Synoptists that both cannot represent | 
the same person. The Gospel is a tendency writing, | 
like a novel with a purpose. But they are all tendency | 
writings. The indubitably genuine books of the New | 
Testament are 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, and 
Romans—all by Paul—and the Apocalypse by John 
(the Apostle). These were written before 70. They 
represent the fierce conflict between Jewish and Gentile | 
parties in the church. The next group of writings fall 
between 70 and 140, and include the mildly Jewish 
party books, Matthew and Luke, the offspring of the 
Jewish wars under Hadrian (132-135), and then the 
conciliation books, those aiming at peace and com- 
promise, Acts, Mark, Hebrews, the other Pauline Epis- 
tles (though falsely ascribed to him), and the so-called 
catholic Epistles. The Jewish Christians in this period 
no longer insist on circumcision. The Pauline party is 
anxious to close in with the other in peace, so we have 
Ephesians and Colossians. All these written before 
140. After 140 the church was able to shuffle off the 
irreconcilables on both wings, the extreme Jewish party, 
the Ebionites, and the extreme Gentile party, the Gnos-_ 
tics. The practical instinct of the Roman Church helped 
this along with her watchword, Peter and Paul, and in’ 
theory this tendency found a brilliant statement in the 
Fourth Gospel. Other documents belong here also— 


| 
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the Johannean Epistles and the Pastoral Epistles. The 
Gospel is a rewriting of the evangelic tradition as a re- 
action from the Gnostic and paschal controversies by 
some unknown person or persons, perhaps in Asia 
Minor, more likely in Alexandria, 160-170. 

This work of Baur is the most celebrated piece of 
critical construction ever known in the history of the 
world, reminding us of Hardouin on the classics in 1696, 
and Wolf’s Homeric criticism of 1795. It was the re- 
sult of immense labor by a man who rose at four every 
morning summer and winter, and taught church history 
for sixty years. And he had his reward in an able 
school. But one by one his scholars left him on this 
score and that. For instance, Volkmar came to reject 
a late date for Mark, said it was first, and put it at 73. 
Another, Hilgenfeld, who for fifty years 1858-1907 
edited his Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie of 
world-wide fame, said his teacher, Baur, put 1 Thessa- 
lonians, Philippians, and Philemon altogether too late, 
that Volkmar was also wrong in placing Mark first, as 
Matthew has that honor, being written by Matthew 


himself 50-60, though touched up between 70 and 80. 


He says that Baur placed John also much too late. 
Ritschl was another disciple. But between 1850 and 
1857 he left the school. “In order to prevent misunder- 
standings,” he said in 1857, “I would explain that I con- 
sider the Gospel [John’s] to be authentic, not only be- 


‘eause the denial of its authenticity raises far greater 


difficulties than its acceptance, but also because the 


presentation of the revelation of Jesus in the three other 
Gospels requires for its completion the discourses in - 


John” (Enstehung d. altkatholische Kirche, 2 Aufl., 


1857, 48). If all of Ritschl’s judgments were as just as 


that, there would be much more earnest Christianity in 
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the world than there is today. I said before that the 
Christ of the three Gospels is a truncated statue or 
torso. That is, if you had never seen John and had read 
the first three you would instinctively feel, if this is true, 
if Jesus was as great as this, then He was greater, there 
is a deeper side yet. Or perhaps you would say, the 
glimpses they give into the eternities of Christ’s nature 
are such that they augur larger views yet, by some one 
not quite so commonplace as the three, who has eyes to 
see the Christ as He was. Yes, Ritschl is right. “The 
proclamation of Jesus according to the three other Gos- 
pels demands its integration by the speeches in John.” 

De Wette was one of the most “liberal” scholars 
Germany ever raised, as well as one of the greatest on 
the New Testament. While he was teaching in the 
theological faculty in Berlin he wrote that famous letter | 
of sympathy to the mother of the Jena theological stu-— 
dent Sand, who in a moment of misguided zeal for politi- | 
cal liberty had stabbed Kotzebue (March 23, 1819), the 
reactionary advocate of Prussia’s kingly absolutism, and | 
was executed by the sword the next year, at the age of 
twenty-five. For this letter De Wette was dismissed | 
by the King, in spite of the appeals of Schleiermacher 
and other professors. In three years, however, he was 
called to the theological department of Zurich, where 
he taught the rest of his life. 

De Wette began with radical views on John and 
Christianity in general, but further study and mature 
judgment brought him nearer to the Gospel. In the 
fifth edition of his Hinleitung he says: “I have placed 
myself decidedly more than heretofore among the de- 
fenders of the Gospel of John, though I am still far 
from being so decided as my friend Bleek. . . . The 
critical conclusion which denies to the apostle John all 
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share in this Gospel, and declares the same of later 
origin, not only involves the odious and inevitable con- 
fession that the author was the forger, but is opposed 
by the improbability that Christian antiquity accepted a 
Gospel which differed in important points from the 
evangelic tradition without having found a sure satis- 
tory ground in its apostolic authority.” 

I think De Wette is right there. All readers were 
struck immediately with the differences between the 
three and John. Church leaders therefore would be all 
the less inclined to accept the Fourth unless absolutely 
sure of its apostolic validity. They rejected swarms of 
Gospels with apostolic names. Not one of them re- 
jected John. De Wette even says that, in spite of the 
“Jatest and most violent attacks, the Johannine author- 
ship will never lose its hold on the church,” though he 
believes that criticism will never entirely “explain the 
mysterious origin of this Gospel.” He is right again. 
That Gospel had its origin in the divine heart of Jesus, 
in the mystic heart of John, and in the brooding of the 
Holy Spirit, in its quickening and fructifying power 


_ over that heart—and when will criticism explain that? 


Perhaps the greatest commentary ever written on 
John up to the time of its author’s death in 1855, aged 
sixty-four, if not the greatest ever written, except pos- 
sibly Westcott’s, is that by Liicke (8rd ed., 3 vols., 1840- 


1856, last volume edited by his son-in-law, E. Ber- 


theau), who taught at Berlin as a colleague of Schleier- 
macher, De Wette, and Neander, afterwards in Bonn, 
and finally in Gottingen, 1827-1855. He was not only 


an accomplished philologist and New Testament 


scholar, but an artist, poet, and mystic, and besides a 
man of- docile spirit ever seeking new light and ready 
to examine new theories. He knew all there was to be 
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known on the radical criticism, and accepted everything 
in it that commended itself to him. And remember, 
nothing essential has been added since. “I have ex- 
amined carefully,’ he says, “the recent and critical 
treatises’ on John and have “honestly tested 
them. . . . I gladly recognize truth and right on 
the opposite side. We must not cherish weak points and 
defects in the historical and exegetical grounds of our 
belief. Only the real, true and perfectly sound can 
bear the searchings of faith and knowledge.” 

Every genuine man and true scholar can echo his 
word when he says, “I have therefore given much in the 
interests of truth however dear it had become to me.” 
“My orthodoxy is to seek the truth and accept it, when 
clearly shown, whether the man with whom I find it is 
rationalist, pietist, friend or foe.” Were nobler words 
ever written? After lifelong study of the Johannine 


question he still is firmly convinced that the Apostle was — 


the author of the Gospel, that it was written in Ephesus, 


not earlier than 80, and perhaps as late as the 90s. That — 
means that you can if you wish reject the Gospel on — 
rationalistic presuppositions, but you cannot reject it on — 


any convincing critical, historical or religious grounds. 
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THE TEXT OF MATTHEW 1:16 


By Proressor A. T. ROBERTSON, Litr.D., Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 

TurERE is a curious situation about the text of Matthew 
1:16. The Greek manuscripts, with the exception of 
the Ferrar group of minuscules, give it as we have it in 
the Textus Receptus and in Westcott and Hort (both 
Authorized and Revised Versions): “IaxoB 8& éyenrev 
Iwo} tov dvdpa Mapias, e& Fs éyerviOn “Inoods 6 Neydpevos Xpurrds, 

All the Greek uncials so have it. And yet Plummer 
in his Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Mat- 
thew (p. 3) says, “The reading in ver. 16 is very un- 
certain, and it is possible that no Greek MS has pre- 
served the original text.” Sanday in his article, Jesus 
Christ, in the Hastings Dictionary of the Bible (pub- 
lished also as Outlines of the Life of Christ) says about 
the conflicting theories of the text, “We can only note 
the possibilities; the data do not allow us to decide abso- 
lutely between them.” And yet Hort takes no notice 
of it in his Notes on Select Readings in Vol. IL of The 
New Testament in Greek. Tischendorf devotes less 
than two lines to a variation in some Old Latin manu- 
scripts (a, g, k, q) which have cui desponsata virgo 
Maria genuit, and Tischendorf adds similiter b c d syr™ 
arm al Gaud Op. And q omits virgo. One would hardly 
think that here lies concealed one of the most difficult 
problems in the textual criticism of the Gospels. 

Von Soden boldly prints: “lax 8 every tov "loon, — 
Toon 88, d epvyrtedOy mapbévos Mapiap, eyevvnoev *Inooiv tov Neyopevov 
Xporév, Moffatt, in his New Translation of the New 
Testament, renders this reading thus: “Jacob the father 
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of Joseph, and Joseph (to whom the virgin Mary was 
betrothed) the father of Jesus who is called Christ.” 
But Moffatt (Introduction to the Literature of the 
New Testament, 1911, p. 251) says, “The textual prob- 
lem of 1:16 is not yet settled.” But he holds that “the 
earliest variants” “show traces, variously phrased, of 
the Virgin-birth.” Von Soden gives the Greek text 
represented by the Sinaitic Syriac. 

It is not yet possible to settle all the points in dis- 
pute concerning this passage. The discovery of the 
Sinai Palimpsest (Sinaitic Syriac) by Mrs. Lewis and 
Mrs. Gibson in 1892 (published in 1894) intensified the 
discussion, for this early manuscript reads: “Jacob begat 
Joseph; Joseph, to whom was betrothed Mary the Vir- 
gin, begat Jesus, who is called the Christ.” Note the 
repetition of Joseph. At once it was said by some that 
this early Syriac document preserves the original text, 
older than the Greek documents, that here is a denial of 
the Virgin Birth of Jesus, and that the story of the Vir- 
gin Birth was a later addition not in the original text of 
Matthew. On the other hand, it was noted that the 
Sinaitic Syriac text still had Matthew 1:18-25, which 
flatly affirmed the Virgin Birth in the message of the 
angel to Joseph. Hence if the scribe meant to deny the 
Virgin Birth in 1:16, he failed to eliminate it in 1:18-25. 
Besides, in 1:16 the Sinaitic Syriac has the phrase ‘‘the 
Virgin Mary.” 

A careful study of the reading in the Sinaitic Syriac 
has led most scholars to the conclusion reached by Mrs. 
Lewis (Light on the Four Gospels from the Sinai 
Palimpsest, p. 82), that the word “begat” here has a 
purely legal sense. “Joseph, from a legal point of view 
only, was the father of our Lord” (p. 84). Thus does 
Mrs. Lewis argue to save the Sinaitic Syriac from the 
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charge of heresy or Ebionitic influence. She holds that 
Joseph married Mary before the birth of Jesus so that 
our Lord was born in wedlock (p. 37). She notes that 
in Luke 2:5 the Syriac versions call Mary Joseph's 
“espoused wife.” 

But the Sinaitic Syriac does not stand alone. The 
Curetonian Syriac has the following text: “J oseph, 
him to whom was betrothed Mary the Virgin, she who 
bare Jesus the Messiah.” The Greek text behind the 
Curetonian Syriac iS: "IaxwB 8 éyevynoe Tov “loond © pvnotev- 
Ocica rapbévos Mapiip 7 éyéevvnoey Inootv Xpuordv, It will be seen 
at once that this text differs radically from that of the 
Sinaitic Syriac, which repeats Joseph and has behind 
it a Greek text that makes Joseph the subject of eyéwyce 
with the usual sense “begat,” whereas the Curetonian 
Syriac represents a Greek text that makes éyéevyoey Mean 
“bare,” a possible sense of the word. It may well be 
that the Sinaitic Syriac is older than the Curetonian 
which instead of repeating Joseph, makes Mary the sub- 
ject of the verb, with the sense of “bare.” This idea in 
the Curetonian Syriac preserves the teaching about the 
Virgin Birth in clear form, though both Curetonian and 
Sinaitic have “Virgin Mary” and the message to Joseph 
in 1:18-25. 

But it is fairly open to question whether the text of 
the Curetonian Syriac is not independent of the Sinaitic, 
since there are so many variations on this verse. The 
repetition of Joseph in the Sinaitic may be due to a 
sense of regularity since the preceding clauses run in 
that fashion. The scribe may have used “begat” in the 
purely legal sense. Allen (Int. Crit. Comm., p. 8) 
thinks that it is probable that the Greek text behind both 
the Sinaitic and the Curetonian was without the relative 
clause, “to whom was betrothed Mary the Virgin,” 
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which was added in both to make plain that eyévyce was 
used in the legal sense. Then the Curetonian Syriac 
makes Mary the subject instead of Joseph as in the 
Sinaitic. But it is quite possible that the Sinaitic and 
the Curetonian worked on a Greek text here indepen- 
dently of each other, though the Curetonian Syriac as 
a whole is usually considered dependent on the Sinaitic. 
Allen (op. cit., p. 8) thinks it possible that the Sinaitic 
Syriac here represents “a Greek text found nowhere 
else.” He thinks that it is probably nearer the original 
Greek text than any other now known. That may or 
may not be true. 

At any rate it is clear that nothing conclusive against 
the Virgin Birth can be obtained from the Sinaitie 
Syriac as many at first supposed. ‘The verse has been 
so much and so variously modified, both in the Cureton- 
ian Ms. and in the Greek ones, that the shock of surprise 
which was felt both in the Unitarian camp and in the 
Orthodox one, at once gave rise to a charge of heresy. 
This charge, happily, could not be substantiated, for 
after the publication of the full text it was seen that not 
only is ver. 16 self-contradictory, but the story of the 
Annunciation, which begins in ver. 21, is substantially 
the same as it is in all Greek Mss.” (Mrs. Lewis: Light 
on the Four Gospels, p. 32.) 

But Burkitt (Hvangelion da-Mepharreshe, p. 263) 
thinks that the Sinaitic Syriac is really kin to the Greek 
text of the Ferrar Group: “The reading of S itself I 
have come to regard as nothing more than a paraphase 
of the reading of the Ferrar Group.”” What is the read- 
ing of the Ferrar Group of Greek minuscules? It is as 
follows: “TaxoB 8 éyéevvyce Tov loon 6 pvnorevdeioa rapbévos Mapiip. 
eyervnoer Inootv Tov heyspevov Xprrév, It will be seen at once that 
this is a Greek text very much like the one that was 


a 
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used by the Curetonian Syriac. It appears also in the 
Armenian Version. The theory about the Ferrar 
Group of minuscules (346, 556, 826, 828) is that they 
represent an early uncial. The agreement of the Cure- 
tonian Syriac at this point harmonizes with that idea. 
Some of the Old Latin manuscripts preserve a kin- 
dred reading. Thus a, g, q have a reading like that 
of the Ferrar Group: Cui desponsata virgo |q omits 
virgo] Maria genuit, Jeswm qui dictus [vocatur g’, q ] 
Christus. But d, k, like the Curetonian Syriac, omit 
qui dicitur, thus: Cui desponsata virgo Maria genuit 
[peperit, d] Iesum Christum. Ordinarily the testimony 
of all the Greek manuscripts, uncials, and minuscules 
(save the Ferrar Group) would settle the question. 
And, as we have seen, it did settle it with Westcott and 
Hort who take no notice of variant readings here. But 
modern scholars have not shared the indifference of 
Westcott and Hort. Sanday, Zahn, Von Soden, 
Moffatt, Allen, Burkitt, all show great perplexity about 
what was the original reading in Matthew 1:16. Zahn 
is confident (Evangelium des Matthius, p. 66) that the 


- text of the Sinaitic Syriac cannot be the original text 


because it stands in opposition to Matthew 1:18-25. 
Allen feels (Comm., p. 8) that it stands nearer to the 
original Greek than any other. McNeile (Comm. on 


~Matt., p. 4) thinks that “an early alteration was made 
in the text from which sprang a variety of readings.” 


> 


‘Evidently so, but which was the original text? 
If the Sinaitic Syriac and the Curetonian Syriac 


agreed instead of disagreeing, we should have a clearer 


case. And then if the Old Latin a, g’, q and d, k agreed, ~ 
instead of disagreeing, it would be simpler. If, once 
again, the Old Syriac and the Old Latin combined 
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against the old Greek manuscripts, it would look like a 
Western reading that would challenge credence. 

If doctrinal bias be dismissed, for all the readings 
really preserve the Virgin Birth, we may think of acci- 
dental errors due to careless scribes. “That orthodox — 
persons could make slips is shown by (e) and also by — 
the Arabic Diat. (Vat. Ms., Ciasca’s A), : 
Joseph, who from her fest if esus the Messiah.’ Baa 
kitt shows it to be probable that ‘who from her begat’ is 
a blundering translation of the Pesh. ‘from whom was 
born.’” (McNeile: Matthew, p. 5.) Another instance 
appears in the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary, which has: 
“Joseph the husband of Mary, him from whom was born 
Jesus.” The passive Greek form éyerj6y is here behind 
this translation, but the scribe has stupidly inserted 
“him” after “Mary” and has made nonsense of it in so 
doing. 

It is possible that phrases were added without doc- 
trinal purpose, or dropped from other motives. The 
Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila has the text of the 
Greek manuscripts and adds the reading of the Sinaitic 
Syriac: “And Joseph begat Jesus who is called Christ.” 
F’. C. Conybeare argued for this conflate reading as the 
original, but he has won no support. Burkitt thinks 
that the addition from the Sinaitic Syriac is simply the 
inference of the Jew in the Dialogue after quoting the 
genealogy. 

As a matter of fact we run upon snags whatever text 
we consider to be the orginal. The change from éyevjOy 
to éyavmoe is not easy to explain on the assumption that — 
the accepted text is correct. It may have been due to a — 
casual desire to make the whole genealogy alike without 
thinking of the Virgin Birth controversy. It may, after 
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all, be the work of an Ebionite who did not carry out 
his idea consistently. 

Vincent Taylor (The Virgin Birth, p. 110) says, 
“We have frankly to admit that no extant reading, as 
a whole, commends itself as the original text of Mt. 
i:16.” He adds: “It may be, that is to say, that the 
text of Mt. i:16 has found its grave in the readings that 
we possess.” But Mr. Taylor is certain that all the 
readings preserve the idea of the Virgin Birth: “The 
original text of Mt. i:16 implied the Virgin Birth, but 
it was stated from the unique point of view reflected in 
the Genealogy itself” (p. 114). 

We have to rest content with this conclusion for the 
present. I confess that I am too much under the in- 
fluence of Westcott and Hort to agree to any one of the 
variant readings with such slight support against the 
solid body of the Greek uncials. I am not ready to say 
that the Greek uncials are always right. In a few in- 
stances all known manuscripts have gone astray. It is 
abstractly possible that a single Greek manuscript may _ 
preserve the true text against all the rest. An old ver- 


sion may be right against the Greek manuscripts. But, 


when it comes to one manuscript of an old version, the 
ice gets a bit thin. And yet Souter says, that if the 
Syriac Sinaitic and k of the Old Latin agree against 
the Greek manuscripts, he is prepared to follow the 
Syriac Sinaitic and k of the Old Latin, rather than 
Aleph and B (Mansfield College Essays, p. 363). But 
they do not agree here, nor do the Curetonian Syriac 


and k quite agree in Matthew 1:16. 


Sanday dares to suggest a hypothetical original as 


follows: “If we suppose that the original text ran 


" wr ¥ a 


a 


Iwoid tov dvipa Mapias 7 éyevvyoev "Incotv Tov Aeydpevov Xpuorov, 


that would perhaps account for the divergent lines of 
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variants better than any other. A reading like this ap- 
pears to be behind the Coptic (Bohairic) Version.” 
Here we have the usual candor and caution of Sanday, 
and he keeps well within the facts. The variations in 
the readings are so early and so far apart and so unlike 
that it is exceedingly difficult to relate them to each 
other with any degree of satisfaction. It may well be 
. that there is no real connection in all cases. There may 
be additions here and omissions there. Burkitt thinks 
that the Syriac Sinaitic is a paraphrase of the reading | 
of the Ferrar Group and that the Curetonian Syriac is 
a variant from the Sinaitic Syriac (Hvangelion da- 
Mepharreshe, ii, 262 f.). But it is difficult for one to 
strike a note of confidence when the manuscript evi- 
dence is so varied and so conflicting. 

Moffatt (Introduction to the Literature of the 
N.T., p. 251) says of Matthew 1:16, “No hypothesis — 
of literary criticism or textual emendations can dis- 
entangle the conception of a virgin birth from a story 
which is wrought together and woven on one loom.” It 
is worth something at any rate to come to this clear 
place. We are not dealing in Matthew 1:16 primarily 
with the arguments for and against the virgin birth of 
Jesus. All the documents, including the Siniatic Syriac, 
present that idea. It is, then, purely a problem in 
textual criticism and it should be handled from that 
standpoint alone. 

But it may be confessed frankly that it is a difficult 
nut to crack, as the evidence stands now. One is not 
able here to employ the usual lines of external evidence. — 
One cannot pit the Neutral against the Western Class. 
It is not pre-Syrian versus Syrian. It is not an Alex-_ 
andrian scholarly correction. One is not sure that the — 
Sinaitic reading is Western at all, or, if so, it is only in 
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a local sense. Transcriptional evidence is not con- 
elusive. The many variations allow so many sugges- 
tions that one becomes confused. Intrinsic evidence 
fails us also in any final appeal. The weight of the ex- 
ternal evidence is for the accepted text. In a way the 
very number of variations argues against each of them 
which has such meager support. For the present each 
scholar will make out his own scheme of the relation of 
these readings to one another and will have his own 
theory of the original text. 

Something ought to be said about the question of 
the genealogy in Matthew 1:1-17. The point is whether 
the author of the Gospel of Matthew copied a document 
(a family tree) or composed the genealogy from data 
obtained in several details. If there was an entry in the 
family record of Joseph, he could, of course, be put 
down as the father of Jesus. He assumed that position 
when he married Mary. It is hardly likely that any 
such record would contain the statement of the Virgin 
Birth as we have it in Matthew 1:16. But, if the author 
had such a document, it remains an open question 


_ whether he would copy it as it stood, if it had "Iooyp eyév- 


mow tov ‘Incov, But, if he did that, would he add, as 
the Sinaitic Syriac has it, “to whom the Virgin Mary 
was betrothed”? If he added that, he could as well have 
put it as we have it in the Greek manuscripts. So here 
again we reach no final conclusion. 

We seem to be driven into a textual cul de sac. If 
we follow Aleph and B and the rest of the Greek manu- 
‘scripts, save the Ferrar Group, we are open to the 


charge of traditionalism and of preferring a consistent 


text that raises no questions about the Virgin Birth. 
The harder text is often the right text. The shorter 


‘text is often the true text. This line of argument along 
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the lines of transcriptional evidence goes against the text 
of Aleph and B. 

If we seek the text that will best explain the origin 
of all the rest, the best canon of all in textual criticism, 
we are confronted by a maze of possibilities. We can 
start with the text of the Sinaitic Syriac, the shortest 
and simplest of all, and build a line of possible accretions 
to it up to the text of Aleph and B, and even to that of 
the Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila, but we reach only 
possibilities, not certainties, at every step. At each turn 
we face several possibilities. And the text of the 
Sinaitic Syriac itself is self-contradictory. It has too 
little and too much. Kenyon (Textual Criticism of the 
New Testament, p. 154) concludes about the text of the 
Sinaitic Syriac: “The difference of the reading from 
that of all other authorities makes it highly improbable 
that it is the true form of the text.” 

It is a rather lame conclusion to which we come, but 
it is best to be cautious and right than rash and wrong. 
We can only go as far as the evidence allows us. All 
the manuscripts of Matthew 1:16 in all the languages— 
Greek, Syriac, Old Latin, Egyptian—have the story of 
the Virgin Birth. Some have it in a shorter form, some 
in a longer form. All the manuscripts have it clearly 
in Matthew 1:18-25. In reality all have it in Matthew 


1:16, whether we read éyerj6n, as most, or éyavyce, Of | 


Mary, in the sense of “bare,” or éyévyce of Joseph, in the 
sense of “begat” (legal sense, not physical sense). 
We may never be able to disentangle all the varia- 


tions now known in the manuscripts. On the other 


hand, a single new discovery may set the whole matter 
clear. Here is a case where the scholar is called upon 
_to be patient and to reserve final judgment till he can 


get further light. It is much easier to be decisive than to _ 


a, a a 
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| be true, and loyalty to truth is the earmark of the real 
‘scholar. One is beset with the fear, as one closes the 
\ discussion, that some of the early copyists and trans- 
|lators were careless or hasty, so that we may never get 
‘ the original text of Matthew 1:16. The only certain 
result is that, as has been already stated several times, 
_all the readings known to us bear witness to the virgin 
‘birth of Jesus, both in Matthew 1:16 and in 1:18-25. 


_ LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 


A STUDY IN GALATIANS 2:15-21 


By Rev. G. G. WARREN of the Wesleyan Methodist Mission, Changsha, 
China 

Tue last seven verses of the second chapter of the 
Epistle to the Galatians offer a field of difficulty to the 
commentator which is in a number of points exceptional 
—exceptional because of the absence of most of the 
problems which make up the difficulties of other pas- 
sages, in the interpretation of which commentators differ 
from one another. 

In the first place, there is no difficulty about the 
readings of the text. The Westcott and Hort text gives 
only one marginal reading, and even that is only the sub- 
stitution of “Jesus Christ” for the text “Christ Jesus” 
in the first use of the title in verse 16. 

Then, there are no grammatical difficulties; this is 


clear from the marginal readings which are to be found — 


in the Revised Version. Eight times the Revised Ver- 
sion adds “the” where the Greek text has no definite 
article and the margin should be read; three times in 
verse 16 for “the works of the law,” read “works of 
law;’’ and twice in verse 19 for “the law” read “law.” 


In verse 16 and in verse 20 there are two slight correc-_ 


tions (in both of which the margin is preferable). 

But it can hardly be said that these differences affect 
the interpretation of the passage as a whole. There will 
be found as much difficulty if every time you read with - 
the margin, as there is if you read with the text. The 
interest in the exceptional character of this passage is _ 
increased by the fact that there are no words, and not 
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seven any groupings of words, which are found only in 
ithis passage. Moreover, in other passages, the same 
1words and the same groupings of words do not lead to 
:any such differences of opinion as are to be found in 
‘connection with these seven verses. 
One last subject of interest is to be found in the fact. 
ithat, notwithstanding the bewildering variety of inter- 
| pretations which greets the readers of various commen- 
{ taries on the Epistle, not a single interpretation that has 
| been referred to in any leading English commentary for 
ithe past fifty years could be stigmatized as un-Pauline. 
Whatever the “unlearned and unstedfast’” men, to 
‘whom Peter refers as “wresting” some of the “things 
| hard to be understood” of his “beloved brother Paul,” 
- wrested in their days, it cannot be said that any modern 
‘comment on these verses calls for the “destruction” of 
‘the commentator. The keenest scented hunter would 
‘find a difficulty in detecting “heresy” in any of the 
‘ suggestions quoted by Ellicott or Lightfoot or Findlay 
‘from scores of their fellow commentators on these 
’ verses. 
Quite possibly ordinary lay readers, who give but 
| little time to commentaries and much time to the read- 
iing of the Word itself, may have read and listened to 
, others reading these verses times without number and, 
| never realized that there is anything particularly diffi- 
‘cult in them. Nevertheless, let any such reader be asked 
the following. questions and he will find it very difficult 
-to answer them: What is meant by “sinners of the Gen- 
tiles” as contrasted with “Jews”? Is the meaning of 
“sinners” in verses 15 and 17 the same, or do the two 
uses of the same word differ from each other? In verse 
“17, we have “sin” as well as “sinner;” has there been a 
change here? Do either, or both, or neither, refer to the 
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same thing as is referred to by the word “transgressor”’ 
in verse 18? What is the exact meaning of “law” and 
of “works of law” in these seven verses? Is there a dif- 
ference between the “I died” of verse 19 and the “I 
died” of Romans 7:92 What is the difference between 
“T died to law through law” of verse 19 and “dead to 
the law through the body of Christ” of Romans 7:44 

Let it not be said that such questions as these are 
mere carpings. It is quite possible to ask them in a 
carping spirit; but it is also possible to ask them in a 
reverent spirit that desires to understand the Scripture. 
Individual experience and church history alike testify 
to the impoverishing effect of substituting a mere fa- 
miliarity of phraseology for an intelligent fellowship 
with the mind of God. Hazy phrases are one of the 
“earth born clouds” which hide the Lord of glory from 
His servants’ eyes. 

Dr. E. D. Burton, in his commentary on Galatians, 
has furnished the best answers I have found to the ques- 
tions which I have asked, and in doing so he has ren- 
dered a real and much needed service to the whole 


church of Christ. Here is Dr. Burton’s own rendering 


of the passage, which he summarizes as, “Continuation 


and expansion of Paul’s address at Antioch, so stated — 


as to be for the Galatians also an exposition of the gos- 
pel which he preached’: 


“We though Jews by nature and not sinners of Gen- 


tile origin, yet knowing that a man is not justified by 
works of law, but only through faith in Christ Jesus, 
even we believed in Christ Jesus, that we might be jus- 
tified by faith in Christ and not by works of law, because 


os 


by works of law ‘shall no flesh be justified.’ But if — 
through seeking to be justified in Christ, we ourselves — 
also were found to be sinners, is Christ therefore a min-_ 
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ister of sin? By no means. For if the things that I 
broke down, these I build up again, I show myself a 
transgressor. For I through law died to law that I 
might live to God. I have been crucified with Christ, 
and it is no longer I that live, but Christ that liveth in 
me, and the life that I now live in the flesh, I live in 
faith, faith which is in the Son of God, who loved me 
and gave himself for me. I do not make of no effect 
the grace of God; for if righteousness is through law, 
Christ died needlessly.” 

Let us commence with the earlier parts of the chap- 
ter. While I accept with gratitude the correction of 
Lightfoot which Ramsay has made by teaching us that 
the Galatian churches were those of Antioch, Iconium, 
Derbe, and Lystra, referred to in Acts 13-14, I am old- 
fashioned enough to feel some relief that Dr. Burton 
confirms the views in which I was brought up in my 
early studies of Ellicott and Lightfoot, that the Jerusa- 
lem assembly of Galatians 2 is the same as that of 
Acts 15; and also that, at that time, Titus was not cir- 
cumcised. But the change from reading much by mod- 


ern writers about the “council” at J erusalem, to read- 


ing Dr. Burton’s pages is like coming out into the 
fresh air after being shut up ina close room. Instead of 
being shown what things can be made to look like, you 
realize that you are looking at them as they really were. 
It is healthy language to speak of “the essentially con- 
tradictory compromise reached at J erusalem,” instead 
of the sort of thing which the Greek Church tells all who 
want to be considered “orthodox” they must believe 


about the “Councils” of the church, which, of course, in- - 


clude this one at Jerusalem. 
Whenever matters of difference are discussed with- 
out going down to the roots of the difference (whether 
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the not getting at the root be intentional or uncon- 
scious), compromise is the inevitable result. It seems 
clear that certain aspects of the difference which had 
arisen were never discussed at Jerusalem; at any rate, 
there is no reference to these matters in either the ac- 
count of the discussions or in the letter which was the 
result of them. Neither Paul nor Luke tells us how it 
was that questions about “things sacrificed to idols,” or 
“blood,” or “things strangled” got into the discussion. 
It is difficult to imagine how they did get in, and yet 
how the question that came to the front so soon after at 
Antioch did not get in. For these three things have to 
do with eating, and after the event which happened at 
Antioch, it is easy to see that the most inevitable ques- 
tion would be that about Jewish and non-Jewish Chris- 
tians eating together. Not a word is told us whether at 
Jerusalem anybody even as much as thought about that 
point. 

One may imagine that there was no difficulty about 
uncircumcised guests eating at Jewish tables; otherwise, 
the matter must have come up as to where Titus should 
eat while he was at Jerusalem. We are quite safe in 
saying that he did eat where Paul ate. Paul would 
never have consented to be put at a “cleaner” table than 
Titus. Titus, of course, had no objection to eating 
“clean” meats. By the time that Peter went down to 
Antioch the question has been answered in practice, 
whether it was ever discussed in theory or not, by the 
brethren at Antioch. The circumcised believers had no 
difficulty in eating with their uncircumcised brethren. 
It is hardly likely that Peter would have commenced the 
practice, though even that is less difficult to believe than 
is the idea that he had forgotten the lesson he was taught 


by the Holy Spirit at Joppa. It is altogether what we — 
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should expect, that he would fall in with the existing 
practice. 

There is no need to connect the “certain who came 
‘down from James” with the “false brethren” of verse 4; 
‘nor is there any need for us to try to answer any ques- 
‘tion as to whether the line of conduct which these men 
,adopted had been decided on before they left J erusalem 
‘or not. But we may note that it is quite possible to de- 
‘fend their actions as in no wise contravening the agree- 
‘ment unanimously reached at Jerusalem. They may 
well have urged, ‘We agreed not to require our Gentile 
i brethren to observe Jewish customs; but we did not say 
ithat the Jewish brethren must abandon Jewish customs 
as you are requiring us to do here when you ask us to 
- eat with men who are uncircumcised.’ One can imagine 
| both Peter and Barnabas saying that they could not say 
, anything in answer to that way of putting things. We 
‘eannot, however, imagine Paul having nothing further 
' to say. 

The less familiar word which the revisers use in 
Galatians 2 to translate a Greek word used elsewhere, 

“dissimulation,” is doubtless due to the fact that the 
noun is followed immediately by the verb, “‘dissimulate.” 
Had they used hypocrisy in the first place, they would 
‘have had no suitable verb to follow. But hypocrisy is 
the word they use in Mark 12:15, “But he, knowing 
their hypocrisy.” That is a harsh word. Was Paul 
justified in using it? Could he not have used something 
more gentle? It was not long before (some would put 
it, not long after) that he had written the great words 
| Mitores-. 2... -is not provoked, beareth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 
Love never faileth.” Did he forget that when he called 
“his brethren—aye, and such a brother as Barnabas— 


| 
| 
a 


| 
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hypocrites? Well, Paul knew a great deal more about : 
the whole affair than we do. Among the things that our 
love can “hope” is that Paul was able to add that neither 
Peter nor the rest of the Jewish brethren nor Barnabas | 
had clearly recognized the inevitable consequences of 
what they were doing. But if after Paul’s remon-— 
strances they did not at once resume their first practice — 
(as once more our love hopes they did), then hyprocrisy _ 
is exactly the word which that love which “rejoiceth 
with the truth,” and therefore, also, in the truth, would 
call the action. It is indeed what Love Himself said 
when He knew the men in front of Him were hypocrites. 
What hypocrisy is there to compare with the hypocrisy 
of calling Jesus Lord and Saviour and then eking out 
the shortcomings of the work which He did on Calvary 
by our own “works of law’’? 

Dr. Burton’s most valuable contribution to our 
understanding of this passage is contained in the de- 
tached note on ‘‘Law’’—the most valuable, I venture to 
say, of all the additional notes which fill up a third of. 
the volume. The part of the note which bears particu- 
larly on this question is that in which Dr. Burton claims 
that in some sixty-seven passages (twenty-eight of — 
which are in Romans and twenty-seven in Galatians) 
the word “law” is used with a particular shade of mean- 
ing which it does not bear in any other piece of litera- 
ture. At first sight that may strike anyone as being a 
somewhat risky conclusion to rest upon. Here, how- 
ever, the conclusion may be compared to a key which 
straightway opens a lock which has defied all sorts of © 
other keys which have been used. When the key fits 
and the lock opens smoothly, the most sensible thing is 
to use the key and not bother further as to whether the 
key was intended to fit or not. The road along which 
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Dr. Burton leads us is one in which nothing is asked of 
us which is difficult to grant. 

We start in with an idea of “law” which had been 
familiar to Paul in the days when he was a Pharisee; an 
idea which we can but think would have met with ap- 
proval from the Judaizers in Galatia. In this aspect, 
“law” is regarded as embodying a revealed will of God; 
but it is also regarded as the norm to which all revela- 
tions of that will conform. It did not deny that God 
had also given promises and made covenants; but it 
made promises, covenants or any other gift of God into 
appendices to “law” and “works of law” as the only way 
of obtaining the promises or of entering the covenant. 
It would assert and by no means deny that God had 
made a covenant with Abraham; but it would quote 
Genesis 17 to show that the covenant was one of law 
and could not be severed from circumcision, circumcision 
being itself a typical “work of law,” for it was only ob- 
served in obedience to what the law said, “The uncir- 
cumcised male who is not circumcised in the flesh of his 


foreskin, that soul shall be cut off from his people.” 


; 
| 


: 


One can but agree with Dr. Burton’s suggestion, that 
that particular verse must have been made to do valiant 
service by the Judaizers. ‘These views were familiar to 
Paul. But it is very difficult to know how the Judaizers 
related them to the work of grace which Jesus had 
wrought in His death and resurrection. When Paul 
held such views he was not a Christian. It would not 


put the matter as he does if we were to say that when 


he became a Christian he found he had to abandon such | 
views; as he puts it, he found that he could not become 
a Christian until he had abandoned them. In order that 
he might “live to God”—and that is what is meant by 
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becoming a Christian—he found that he had to “die to 
law;” and he found this out “through law.” 

Verse 19 is the very climax of our paragraph. He 
had recalled those former days in the first chapter. In 
verse 14 he uses a rare word, the analogue of our “Juda- 
ism,” for the “religion of the Jews,” and tells us that 
when he was a young man he advanced in this Judaism 
“beyond many who were of equal age with me in my 
nation” (Burton’s translation). But, for all the ad- 
vance which he made, he never found himself anywhere 
near the goal towards which he was pressing. That goal 
was to “live unto God.” He “followed after righteous- 
ness,” but he never attained unto it. What is more, he 
knew of nobody who ever had attained to it by that road 
which he was himself traveling at such a feverish pace, 
the very road into which, to his unspeakable distress, his 


beloved Galatians were being led by these Judaizers. — 


He sums up his whole nation in his verdict of failure: 
“Israel following after a law of righteousness did not 
attain unto a law (of righteousness) .” 

Since Paul’s time, thousands and tens of thousands 
of others have tried the same road, even though the 


“law” has been a very different form from that known — 


to Paul and the Judaizers. Although the code was 
altered, the principle remained the same; the method of 
following after righteousness was that of “works of 
law.” And the failure was the same. In Germany and 
in England Martin Luther and John Wesley were most 
conspicuous examples of persistent seeking and signal 
failure. It was the unbroken, unrelieved, unredeemed 
failure which caused Paul to break away from the 
method and to break with it so utterly that his only way 
of telling us was, “through law I died to law.” ‘When 
it pleased God, who from my mother’s womb had set me 
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apart and who called me through his grace to reveal 
‘his Son in me,” then the very failure of law up to that 
:moment merged itself with the instantaneous victory of 
‘the revelation, to make Paul immovably sure that, not 
“works of law,” but only faith in Christ could enable a 
man to “live to God.” He had to die to law that he 
‘might thus live to God. Did the Judaizers imagine that 
they could combine “works of law” and “faith in 
Christ”? If they did, one is compelled to say that they 
did not understand what faith in Christ means. 

A few words must suffice to indicate the special in- 
terpretation of some of the phrases of this paragraph 
which I hope the foregoing has made clear as to its main 
contention. ; 

“Sinners of Gentile origin” (v. 15). This does not 
refer to Gentiles as particularly heinous sinners. In 
Romans 2 Paul has been at special trouble to show that 

“Jews by nature” are quite as heinous in sin as Gentiles. 
Tt refers to “sins” against the “law” that we have been 
discussing. Not being circumcised, not avoiding the 
“unclean” meats, not keeping all the feasts and fasts of 
‘Judaism—these things were characteristic of Gentiles. 
In verse 17 it is just that sort of “sinner” that Paul and 
Peter, i. e., “we ourselves,” were found to be when they 
sat down to meat with the uncircumcised without asking 
what or with whom they were. about to eat. But the 
meaning of the word changes, inevitably, even if uncon- 
sciously with the question that may very likely have 
actually been asked by the brethren who were from 
James, “Is Christ the minister of sin?” It is to that 
changed meaning that Paul refers in his emphatic “God 
forbid.” The “things which I broke down” (v. 18) 
"were just those things which made the wall of division 
between him and his Gentile brethren. Although he 
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says in his courtesy, “if I build up again,” it was really 
Peter and Barnabas who were building them up again. 
The “transgressor” finds its comment in Romans 2:23, 
25. There we meet with a glorying in law allied to 
“transgression” —a Jew who glories in saying “Thou 
shalt not steal,” but who steals; in saying “Thou shalt 
not commit adultery,” but who commits it. Such a 
transgressor dishonors God. At Antioch the rest of the 
Jews as well as Peter had found how true was the 
Lord’s word which said “not that which goeth into the 
mouth” defileth the man, and then they acted as if they 
had not found it. T'hat was transgression. It was the 
transgression of rejecting the easy yoke of their new 
found Christ for the intolerable yoke “which neither 
they nor their fathers had been able to bear.” No man 
who lives to God “makes void the grace of God;”’ but if 
a man can live to God without the help of the Christ 


who loved him and gave Himself for him, then, as far — 


as that man is concerned, “Christ died for naught.” 


How wonderful is this passage. Its details depend — 


on a bygone controversy and a phase of mentality which 
passed away completely and soon. Within a decade of 
Paul’s death those who held the exact views which he 
combated had dwindled into an obscure sect, of which 
even the very name is known only to scholars. And yet 
from Acts to Revelation there is no document of such 
vital interest as the Epistle to the Galatians, none more 
sensitive as a touchstone by which either an individual 


~ 


or a church is infallibly tested as to whether he is or is 


not alive to God. 


I close with a few weighty sentences in which Dr. 


Burton sums up The Questions at Issue. I was aston- 


ished at some of the things he says when I first read 


. 
: 
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hem; the more I have pondered, the less have I been. 
ble to gainsay anything they include: 
“Religion, he [Paul] says in effect, is not conformity 
-o statutes, or non-conformity, but a spiritual relation to 
tod expressed in the word ‘faith,’ and an ethical atti- 
<ude towards man, summed up in the word ‘love’ (Gal. 
».6.) Morality, he affirms, is not achieved by keeping 
rules, but by living in fellowship with the Spirit of God 
and in consequent love towards men, issuing in conduct 
Lhat makes for their welfare (v. 16-23. Thus he makes 
religion personal rather than ecclesiastical, and morality 
1 social relation grounded in religion. This is not a new 
Hoctrine. It had been announced by the prophets of 
Israel long before. It is the doctrine which the synoptic 
zospels* tell us Jesus taught. But not even the teach- 
ng of Jesus had sufficed to make it the dominant 
thought of those who early joined the company of his 
followers, and it was a novelty, indeed, in the Graeco- 
oman world. It has never been accepted whole- 
eartedly by any considerable portion of the Christian 
hurch. It is not to-day the real creed of any great part 
£ Christendom. . . . The positions which he took 
ere in the main not those that were generally accepted 
in his day or have been accepted since. He was not the 
st to announce them, but as held by him they were 
mainly the product of his own experience and thinking. 
The writing of the Epistle to the Galatians was an 
epochal event in the history of religious thought. It is 
atter for profound regret that its vital contentions 
were so soon lost out of the consciousness of the Chris- 


tian church.” 


| 1 Personally I should like to leave out this word “ synoptic.” 


THE DOWNFALL OF THE MECHANISTIC 
DYNASTY 
By ABest Cuarke Wyckorr, D.D., Professor of Psychology of Religion 
in The Biblical Seminary in New York 

Tue dream of world empire, which since the dawn of 
the modern age has stirred the imagination of physical 
scientists, at the close of the nineteenth century seemed 
in a fair way to be realized. And as a result the philoso- 
phy of Naturalism held the strategic position. As it 
takes about two decades for a new world-view to per- 
colate through from the savants to society, the masses 
of the people were unaware of this situation until H. G. 
Wells published his Outline of History and Albert Ed- 
ward Wiggam wrote his New Decalogue of Science. 
Anyone who desires to secure an idea of Naturalism in 
its popular form will find it well expressed in either of 
these works. ¥% 

As Mr. Wiggam devotes his presentation to the 
biological and ethical field, we allow him to represent 
this point of view. We select him also because his work 
has won higher commendation from eminent scholars 
than Mr. Wells’. Professor Franklin Giddings of 
Columbia says of it: 


The most important contribution to popular education 
that has been made in America in fifty years. I am not speak- 
ing hastily or recklessly but after full consideration and veielil 


ing my words. 
And Professor Raymond Pearl of Johns Hopkins 
says: 
Its biology is absolutely sound as far as we know at present, 

and in addition it has the great merit of being plain common 
368 
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sense in a field of thought where anything but plain common 
sense commonly furnishes the guide and basis of action. 
These and other notices on the folder indicate the 


high regard in which this work is held. The reader 
is certain to enjoy its brilliant pages. Mr. Wiggam in- 
ttroduces his theme in these words: 


You are familiar with some Ten Commandments which God 
wrote on tables of stone and gave to one of your predecessors. 
' a He later added two supplements known as the Golden 
1Rule and the Sermon on the Mount. . . . But what I 
{think will surprise Your Excellency is to learn that God is still 
«doing the same thing. However, in our day, instead of using 
i tables of stone, burning bushes, prophecies and dreams to reveal 
| His will, He has given men the microscope, the spectroscope, the 
| telescope, the chemist’s test tube and the statistician’s curve in 
, order to enable men to make their own revelations. . . . It 
‘is, therefore, no extravagant assumption but the surest deduc- 
tion from science itself that science only can supply mankind 

with the true technology of the will of God. If His will is ever 
to be done on earth as it is in Heaven, it will have to be done 
through the instrumentalities of science, that is through the use 
of intelligence. Conscience will have to look through the micro- 
scope if it ever sees duty aright. (P. 17 fF) 


In this way the scientific laboratory is made the 
“New Mount Sinai.” And it is from its commanding 
eminence that God in this modern age thunders forth 
Elis ten new commandments. Rather, since these new 
commandments are to be revealed through the eye at the 
microscope, thundering will not avail; therefore they 
will be lightninged forth from the laboratory. To be- 
guile the superstitious who still linger around the foot 
of the old Mount Sinai over to this ‘‘ New Mount Sinai,” 
Mr. Wiggam sends out five warnings in five chapters, 
which bear the following titles: 


1. That the Advanced Races Are Going Backward. 

2, That Heredity is the Chief Maker of Men. 

3. That the Golden Rule without Science Will Wreck the 
the Race that Tries It. 
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4. That Medicine, Hygiene and Sanitation Will Weaken 


the Human Race. 
5.( That Morals, Education, Art and Religion Will Not 
« Improve the Human Race. 


In such a desperate predicament the human race has” 


nothing left to do but to turn to the scientific laboratory 
for salvation. 

Of the ten new commandments which flash forth 
from this source upon the intellectual horizon, only two, 
the first and the sixth, are fundamental to Mr. Wig- 


gam’s philosophy of Naturalism: “The Duty of Ku- — 


genics.” “The Duty of Preferential Reproduction.” 
The ethical foundation of Naturalism is thus given: 


Your own imagination will suggest that the range of an- 
cient moralities for a tribe cannot suffice for the ethics of a 


planet. . . . Itis not a personal nor a tribal nor immediate ~ 
morality, but a planetary, cosmic, generational, protoplasmic — 


ethics that alone will make men really righteous. (P. 19.) 


It is at this point that we encounter the element in 
Naturalism that instantly stirs up revolt—robbing the 
individual of his personal right of ethical choice, and 


placing an impersonal, distant, cosmic, generational, — 


protoplasmic, mechanical principle in control. 
Long before the mechanistic theory gained popular 


expression scholars had sensed its peril and started to 


protest. Professor William James, with his pluralistic 
reality, pragmatic philosophy, and experience-emotion 
psychology, presented as varied a protest against Me- 
chanism as could be imagined. We will not here con- 
sider his psychology and philosophy, because a. little 
later it will appear in its modern form in the philosophy 
of Professor Dewey, and will there-be considered. At 
the same time Professor James H. Leuba began his at- 


tempt to make the subjective realm of human personal- — 
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ty the supreme source of all religious ideas and moral 
yower. Whether deliberately or unconsciously, Pro- 
*essor Leuba lent the influence of his psychology to the 
anti-mechanistic movement. 

About this time the Vitalists in biology, psychology, 
and philosophy began to appear upon the scene and to 
enter their persistent protest against Mechanism. In 
Professor Louis Matthews Sweet’s book, To Christ 
(Through Evolution, will be found a thorough, impartial, 
and able discussion of the biological phase of this prob- 
Jem. In Professor Woodworth’s Dynamic Psychology 
+his theory is developed; and in Dr. Jung’s Psychology 
of the Unconscious and his Analytical Psychology it is 
introduced to free the human spirit from the grip of the 
(Freudian theory of instinct control. In Professor 
\Bergson’s Creative Evolution the same theory is 
| brought into play in the field of philosophy. At every 
| point it opposes itself to Mechanism. 

The phase of the Behavioristic movement in psych- 
: ology which now interests us is its opposition to heredity. 
‘One of the reasons why the Behaviorists have sought to 
make psychology a natural science is, that they may get 
|human personality where it can be controlled by man. 
‘They endeavor to free man from the biological, imper- 
: sonal, planetary, generational, protoplasmic control of 
‘heredity. The emphasis upon environment is made be- 
-eause it can be controlled. For example, John Wat- 

son, an extreme Behaviorist, in the last chapter of his 
latest book, Behaviorism, discusses personality. After 
‘contrasting some of the different types met in everyday 
life he asks: 
| Whence come these differences in the machine? In the case 


of man, all healthy individuals, as we saw in the lectures on 
Instincts, start out equal. Quite similar words appear in our 
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far-famed Declaration of Independence. The signers of that 
document were nearer right than one might expect, considering | 
their dense ignorance of psychology. They would have been | 
strictly accurate had the clause “at birth” been inserted after | 
the word equal. It is what happens to individuals after birth | 
that makes one a hewer of wood and a drawer of water, another | 
a diplomat, a thief, a successful business man or a far-famed 
scientist. (P. 217.) . 


A little further on he remarks, “Personality is but 
the end product of our habit systems.” It is readily — 
seen that the contention that all are equal “at birth” is 
the direct denial of the biological theory of heredity. Let 
Professor Watson describe the working of his theory: 


What do we have to do to change the personality? There 
must be both wnlearning the things we have already learned 
(and the unlearning may be an active wnconditioning process 
or just disuse) and learning the new things, which is always an 
active process. Thus the only way thoroughly to change per- 
sonality is to remake the individual by changing his environ- 
ment in such a way that new habits have to form. The more © 
completely they change, the more personality changes. Few 
individuals can do all this unaided. That is why we go on year 
in and year out with the same old personality. Some day we 
shall have hospitals devoted to helping us change our per- 
sonality because we can change the personality as easily as we — 
can change the shape of the nose, only it takes more time. — 
(P. 247.) 


Many of the actual defects of Behaviorism as pysch- — 
ology have been exposed by Professor McDougal of — 
Harvard, a digest of his criticism being found in the — 
Appendix of Professor Hocking’s book, Human Nature ~ 
and Its Remaking. Also in his book, Behaviorism and — 
Psychology, Professor Roback of Harvard gives a very . 
spirited criticism of the theory, and in Professor 
Koffka’s book, The Growth of the Mind, will be found — 
detailed criticism of Professor Thorndike’s Behavior-_ 
istic theory. Yet its defects and extravagances must : 
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i0t be allowed to blind our eyes to the fact that it also 
s a revolt against Mechanism of the ultrahuman type. 

Another protest against biological Mechanism is to 
5e found in the field of sociology. In the Introduction 
-o The History and Prospects of the Social Sciences 
Professor Harry Elmer Barnes, the editor, makes this 
statement: 

The progress of knowledge in these fields of scholarship, 
-egether with the advances in biology and sociology, have like- 
wise served wholly to invalidate the older views concerning the 
sriteria of conduct. We now recognize that every human 
thought or act is strictly determined by a long process of ante- 
sedents, including our physico-chemical nature, our biological 
neredity, our endocrinal and metabolic processes, and our per- 
sonal experiences in human association from the time of parturi- 
tion to the moment of the particular act or thought. There is 
not the slightest iota of choice allowed to any individual in any 
act or thought from birth to the grave. 


At first sight this sounds like the most iron-bound 
biological Mechanism; and it must certainly reckon 
wwith the revolt of the individual to such complete extra- 
personal control. Yet the sociological determinist, like 
the Behaviorist, is seeking for some natural way for the 
human being to control conduct, and he thinks he has 
‘found it in the social order. The individual is released 
‘from the grip of an impersonal, cosmic, generational 
control and turned over to the guardianship of sociology. 
[That Professor Barnes has in mind control of conduct, 
‘though not individual, is seen by his next remark: 

If better and saner types of conduct are to be achieved, 
this must be brought about by giving the individual a better 
‘set of experiences through heredity, education, and association. 

at these new guiding criteria for conduct shall be can only 

determined by the most earnest and prolonged collaboration 


f natural and social scientists, each a specialist, and all domi- 
ated by the aim of social betterment. 


y 
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We need not stop here to deal with the social theory 
of religion which has entered the field of psychology of 
religion through such psychologists as Professors 
Ames and Coe, for it is freely criticised by other psych- 
ologists. However, in every case these writers are de-_ 
cidedly opposed to the mechanistic theory. 

Perhaps the most pronounced revolt in the sociologi- 
cal field is to be found among the social psychologists. 
This is brought out very clearly in such works as those 
by Professor James Mickel Williams. In The Founda- 
tions of Social Science he says: 

The tendency in all science is to pay too little attention to_ 
assumptions, to regard them as verified truths instead of hypo- 
thetical formulations. . . . Assumptions derived from the 
historical view, and from mass phenomena, have obscured the 
individual. The group outlines of conceptions thus derived 
must not blind us to the fact that we are dealing with groups of 
individuals. (P. xiv f.) 

These statements from the Introduction of this book 
may be compared with these from the first chapter of 
his Principles of Social Psychology, where we read: ~ 

Social psychology may be defined as the science of the 
motives of people living in social relations. . . . The social 


relations of any group are determined, in the last analysis, by 
the motives of its individual members. (P. 3.) 


Frightened by tendencies toward Mechanism in the 
science of sociology, the new science of social psychology | 
has entered the field and is forcing sociologists to brings 
this science back from the social group to the individuals 
who make up the group. 


. 
Tue INDIVIDUALISTIC REACTION 


The sudden shift of interest to the individual in the field 
of sociology made by the social psychologists brings us 
to another movement against Mechanistic control quite 
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outside the realm of scholarship—the blind, instinctive, 
unanalyzed rebellion of the individualist. This out- 
break is causing concern in every circle of society. 
Many causes contribute to its unusual strength in our 
day, but among them must be reckoned the philosophical 
and scientific pressure of Mechanism and its counter- 
parts in the political, industrial, educational, ecclesiasti- 
eal, and other social institutions. When theology, phil- 
osophy, scienée, government, and the church were all on 
the side of the individual and fighting for his rights and 
his redemption, he felt a sense of security in this world. 
All things were working together for good. If God 
be for one, who can prevail against him? But once take 
God out of this universe and reduce it to the operation 
of an impersonal, heartless mechanism, every part of 
which functions automatically, and whose whole social 
order is so institutionalized that the individual is swal- 
lowed up in the mass, then, so long as human nature re- 
mains what it is, an elemental reaction against annihila- 
tion is certain to manifest itself. 

The individual insists upon being consulted, upon 
being given a chance to exercise his own personal intel- 
lectual, affectional, and moral prerogatives. He will not 
even consent to turn over this right to experts in biology, 
psychology or sociology. Within this personal realm no 
right of eminent domain is respected. And so the indi- 
vidualist asserts his independence in blind, unreasonable, 
and extravagant ways. H. G. Wells in his latest novel, 
Christina Alberta’s Father, pictures to us this type in 
the fierce young modern girl, Christina Alberta. Her 
creed is: 
: I want to be myself and nothing else. I want the world— 
for myself. I want to be a goddess in the world...) .. “It 
does not matter that it is impossible. That is what I want. 
‘That is what Iam madetowant. . - - I don’t believe any- 
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one has ever believed religion from the beginning. . . . I 
don’t want to serve anything or anybody. 


A rationalistic philosophy, a Godless universe, a 
mechanistic science, a self-less psychology, a non indi- 
vidual social morality, an overinstitutionalized democ- 
cracy, must shoulder their share of the responsibility for 
this reaction of individualism. At heart it is anti- — 
mechanistic. | 

In the field of psychology the personalists, as well as | 
the social psychologists, are working to rescue the indi- — 
vidual. And the same is true in the field of philosophy. — 
Professor Hocking i in his book, Human Nature and Its | 
Remaking, is fighting for the life of the individual. 
“All the processes of remaking,” he says, “bring to light 

a real will as contrasted with an apparent will, and in-— 
troduce human nature to its own meaning.” He informs 
his reader that he is making an attempt to “sketch a 
valid basis for an individualistic theory of society.”” We 
now come to the distinctly religious phases of this 
revolt. 


* 


; 
; 
We 
{ 


4 
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THE FUNDAMENTALIST REACTION 


In the field of religion we are familiar with the naturale 
and violent reaction of the Fundamentalist against the 
mechanistic theory of biological evolution. Upon the 
surface it seems that these ardent champions of God’s— 
creative work have His fate only in mind. But back of 
this-interest is the fear of being left in a universe that is 
Godless. 

They do not feel themselves equal to the task of com- 
bating the scientific experts with their array of facts, 
and so they do the perfectly natural thing. They seek 
the shelter and protection of authority in religion. They 
turn over the whole problem to experts. And, as we 
shall see a little later in Professor Montague’s book, 
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ninety per cent. of the knowledge which controls the 
wverage person is derived directly from authority. So 
that the religionist who turns instinctively to authority 
for protection, when the most precious treasures of hu- 
man personality are in danger, is not doing anything 
unusual or unreasonable. 


Tuer Mopernist REACTION 


The Fundamentalist’s reaction against Mechanism is 
clearly recognized, but that of the Modernist is not so 
clear. Yet the Modernist in the field of religion who 
turns to “experience,” and features this as the only es- 
sential reality to preserve, is seeking a refuge from 
exactly the same peril as the Fundamentalist. It is the 
objective mechanistic theory, with its threat to rob the 
human creature of his soul, that drives the Modernist to 
the subjective realm where the soul’s very life is nour- 
ished. This retreat was first established during the days 
when ecclesiasticism in its institutionalized form threat- 
ened to deny the individual soul the right of direct ac- 
cess to God. It broke out again in the days when 
theological thinkers turned the fate of the individual 
over to a sovereign God who, according to His own good 
pleasure, elected some to eternal life and passed by 
others, without giving the individual any say or part in 
the transaction. ‘These factors, however, have not in- 
spired the Modernist reaction of the twentieth century. 

The Modernist, as his name indicates, prides himself 
upon his at-oneness with the spirit of the age. He is 
friendly to science and accepts its facts, so that when 
the mechanistic Frankenstein threatens to crush out the 
— life of the soul, his instinctive reaction is to run 
to some retreat that is entirely beyond the reach of the 
ee” animal. This citadel is the realm of the direct, 


| 
immediate, personal experience of the soul with God. — 
There is something about these moments of mystical ex- — 
perience which even the psychologist is disposed to rev- — 
erence. The intellectual problems in the realm of the — 
physical, such as offered by miracles and prayer, are | 
reduced to a minimum here. For the psychological — 
problems are not as obvious as the physical and physiolo- 
gical problems, and one’s religious faith runs good ~ 
chance of remaining undisturbed. This is the psych- — 
ological heart of the appeal which the Modernist makes 
to experience. 

It is true that the Modernist boasts of the scientific 
soundness of his point of view and the reasonableness of 
his faith, but expert scientists do not take these protesta-_ 
tions as seriously as lay minds, for they realize that the 
Modernist is as irrevocably committed to his religious — 
beliefs as the Fundamentalist, and that whenever it 
comes to a test he will quickly desert his scientific 
theories and stand by his religious faith. Let us illus-_ 
trate. One of the most popular leaders among the 
Modernists is Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, and his | 
book, The Modern Use of the Bible, is accepted as a 
classic in this field of interpretation, so we will let him 
represent the type. In his chapter on Miracles, he says: 
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The modern man does not want the age of miracle 
repeated. He glories in the achievements and possibilities of 
the age of law, and prevalent religious thought has taught him 
to put miracle and law in contrast. In practical living he does’ 
not miss miracle at all. He knows that we are doing by means 
of law what the most successful miracle-worker in history never 
dreamed. (P. 154.) 4 


This seems to establish his modern position securely, 
but he does not intend to be caught in the mechanism of 
law. For as he brings his chapter to a close we read: _ 


Never let the mechanistic philosophy imprison your mind. 
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Keep the doors of hope and expectancy open. Above all, be- 
lieve in the living God until you see him, in ways surprising in 
your eyes, working out his will for you and for the world. 
(GP. 167.) 

This exhortation is at the opposite pole from the one 
with which he started, and it is followed by this appeal: 

To you, therefore, who are going out to preach, I say, 
(Make men believe in miracle. But do it by leading them into 
the experience of God’s power in their own lives now. (P. 167.) 


The point which we stated concerning the Modernist 
as an anti-intellectualist is made by Dr. Fosdick himself. 
|Commenting upon this phase of the problem, he says: 


Liberals often are accused of being rationalists. That is 
largely absurd. If liberals were taunted with being senti- 
‘mentalists, the charge would come far nearer the truth. The 
liberal emphasis rests upon experience. (P. 183.) 


And he turns to experience because it is a realm 
‘which, he thinks, mechanistic science has not yet invaded. 
If he were a psychologist he would not feel as secure in 
|this dugout as he does. 


THe RITUALISTIC REACTION 


'The rapidly growing popularity of the ritualistic move- 
_ment in religious circles is another phase of the elemen- 
‘tal, instinctive reaction of the religious soul against the 
overintellectualizing of religion in such a way that it 
seems to head straight toward Mechanism. The spread 
‘of the Anglo-Catholic movement is nourished by the 
ultrarationalizing of the faith. The voracious credulity 
with which many of the leaders in the Church of Eng- 
land have swallowed, unfletcherized, such large bites of 
biology, psychology, and sociology, ill adapted to 
| theological digestion or philosophical assimilation into 
‘the living body of the church, is in some degree respon- 
sible for this fermentation. 


| 
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THE PHILOsoPHICAL REACTION 


If one will take the trouble to look back over the way — 
by which we have come, and note the many, varied, and | 
persisting reactions against Mechanism, the sweep and — 
elemental character of this revolt will become apparent. — 
The revolt against the mechanistic dynasty has made ~ 
strange allies, but victory waits for the time when the 
present revolutionary bodies will be unified under one 
head. Philosophy and theology are the only qualified 
candidates in the field for this position, and theology is 
not acceptable to many, as yet, so we will turn to philoso- 
phy for help. | 
Up to the present time it has been noticed that the 
special sciences have shown no disposition to submit to ~ 
the leadership of philosophy. At the very beginning we ~ 
saw the attempt of Professor James to organize the — 
movement on the basis of his philosophy of a pluralistic — 
reality, pragmatic philosophy, and an experience-emo- — 
tion psychology, but the time was not ripe. In our day — 
the most desperate attempt to carry out Professor — 
James’ dream is found in the philosophy of Professor — 
John Dewey of Columbia University. No living 
philosopher has a wider circle of influence or a more 
ardent following. There is something alive and appeal-_ 
ing about his theory, and his presentation of it is always _ 
interesting. According to Professor Dewey, nature is” 
the direct and immediate source of all experience, and 
experience is the only reality of which the human being 
can have certain knowledge. By confining reality and 
the knowable to the realm of experience, the realm of. 
“having” and “being,” the intellectualized, orderly, law- 
governed, predictable, and mechanically controlled uni- 
verse of Naturalism is destroyed. 
As a philosopher Professor Dewey is not primarily 
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nterested in the traditional dialectical methods of 
‘rationalizing experience. While he refuses to allow 
ogic and reason to move through to their natural and 
nevitable conclusions, and defines the limits of knowing 
is “having,” “being,” and “pointing to,” this is simply 
. precautionary move to keep deduction in that sub- 
ordinate position to which the empirical method has re- 
luced it. The key to his philosophy is to be found in 
che second and ninth chapters of his latest book, Ex- 
yerience and Nature. Chapter two is called Existence 
us Precarious and as Stable. There is design in putting 
“precarious” first and “stable” second, for that is the 
relative place they occupy in his system. Stressing this 
pact, he says: 

A feature of existence which is emphasized by cultural 
ohenomena is the precarious and perilous. . . . Man finds 
uimself living in an aleatory world; his existence involves, to 


out it baldly, a gamble. The world is a scene of risk; it is 
certain, unstable, uncannily unstable. (P. 41.) 


The natural reply to this description of existence is, 
hat this is what existence used to be in prescientific 
lays, but the advance of man’s knowledge and control 
»ver nature and life has reduced the domain of the pre- 
-arious to minor dimensions, and made the stable 
sredominant. But Professor Dewey disagrees with 
his statement. He says: 

These things are as true today as they were in the days of 
arly culture. It is not the facts which have changed, but the 
nethods of insurance, regulation and acknowledgment. 

Ve have substituted sophistication for superstition. . . . 
But the sophistication is often as irrational and as much at the 
nercy of words as the superstition it replaces. Our magical 
jafeguard against the uncertain character of the world is to 
veny the existence of chance, to mumble universal and necessary 


w, the ubiquity of cause and effect, the uniformity of nature, 
shea progress, and the inherent rationality of the universe. 


| 
} 
; 
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These magic formulae borrow their potency from conditions 
that are not magical... . . But when all is said and done, 
the fundamentally hazardous character of the world is not seri- 
ously modified, much less eliminated. (P. 43 f.) 


To Professor Dewey it is “this predicament of the — 
inextricable mixture of stability and uncertainty that 
gives rise to philosophy, and that is reflected in all its — 
recurrent problems and issues.” “Upon their surface,” ~ 
he says, “the reports of the world which form our dif-— 
ferent philosophies are various to the point of stark con- — 
trariness.” These contradictions arise because we allow 
ourselves to be led away from the reality of having and ~ 
being, and seek for reality in some other field. The 
human mind must be confined in its search for reality 
to this limited area. For this reason it becomes neces- — 
sary to keep pruning back the mental life so that none — 
of its ideas are allowed to grow and develop to their full © 
logical or rational maturity. In other words, thinking ~ 
is never to be allowed to go to seed in thought. In horti-_ 
culture. the practice of overpruning carried to such a | 
point results in sterilization and death. And we suspect — 
that this would be the result to the normal mental life — 
of the human creature, if it were seriously practiced. _ 

Let us visit Professor Dewey, as he is at work in the | 
garden of the mind, and see what he does. As soon as” | 
the promising mental plants reach the experimental | 
stage of “having,” “being,” and “pointing to” they are | 
pruned back. So that consciousness, mind, thought 
ideas, communication, knowledge are reduced to the 
status of instruments of experience only; they serve no 
other interests. Now it is true that if the human mind » 
is denied its right to help stabilize existence it will remain | 
largely hazardous. And this is what Professor Dewey 
does. To complete his system he makes art the key to 
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| human experience, activity, and interest, as well as 
svelopment and history. So we turn next to his chap- 
ron Experience, Nature and Art and read, “. 

us history of human experience is a history of the de- 
lopment of arts.” Science is art, thinking is art, 
10wledge is art. And there is no distinction between, 
seful and fine arts, for all are direct experiences of 
wing and being. The alpsychistry by which science 
transformed into art, and history into the development 
‘ arts is performed by magic pruning and resetting. 
> might be described as circular functioning. All con- 
quences are turned into means, consummations into 
struments, conclusions into premises, deductions into 
ductions, knowledge into beliefs, values into “goods” 
- “evils,” and philosophy into the criticism of criticisms. 
_visit to the garden of this alpsychist is an event in the 
ailosophical and psychological experience of the 
udent. 

We are uncertain whether or not Professor Dewey 
‘aware of what his system actually does. But when he 
100ses art in the place of science and places the hazard- 
1s, invisible, hidden, unpredictable, unstable, uncanny 
tors of experience in command, he puts us into an 
rational universe. When he says, “Art is solvent 
qion of the generic, recurrent, ordered, established 
aases of nature with its phase that is incomplete, going 
1, and hence uncertain and contingent,” he deliberately 
rows the balance into the hands of the hazardous. Let 
m make this statement: 

When we have used our thought to its utmost and have 
rown into the moving unbalanced balance of things our puny 
ength, we know that though the universe slay us still we may 


“ for our lot is one with whatever is good in existence 
. 420). 
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This is a most surprising place for this philosophy 
of experience to end. And yet it is the same mystical 
refuge to which the Modernist in religion retreated. 
There is no irrational philosophy of the universe that in_ 

the end is not compelled to set a definite limit to its. 
irrationality, and throw all that it has into the keeping” 
of the reality that is thus accepted. Sooner or later the 
running deficit of every irrational philosophy is com=- 
pelled to go to the bank of faith and draw upon it for” 
enough to straighten out all of its past indebtedness to 
human reason. Nature, purposely undefined and 
divinely endowed, is Professor Dewey’s bank of faith. 
Whatever defects this philosophy may have in the realm 
of epistemology, it is a very effective protest against 
Mechanism. 


SUPERBELIEF CuLTs IN THEIR REACTION 


One who has been baffled by the unaccountable growth 
of superbelief cults, in a age where modern science and 
thought have been so widespread, has but to look to this _ 
modern intellectual activity for their popularity. In) 
my book, Acute and Chronic Unbelief, I discuss this 
phase of their psychology. Take for example Christian’ 
Science. Mrs. Eddy, finding it impossible to rationalize | 
existence and human experience, frankly pronounces it 
all irrational. And to keep out of the clutches of its| 
irrationality and hazardous experiences, she flatly denies. 
reality to the whole material world, sin, sickness, pain, 
and death. Thus she rationalizes her world. In my 
book on Christian Science I have tried to bring this fact a 
out by the title chosen, The Non-Sense of Christia i 
Science. Sense and human reason are the sources of 
error and confusion. They keep Mrs. Eddy’s world. 
irrational. This is very close to Professor Dewey’s con- 
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ention. Mrs. Eddy makes her science a non-sense 
cience, and so rationalizes existence. This is a tremen- 
lous price for the rational human being to pay for peace 
f mind in this world. All superbelief cults pay it in 
ome form. 


Tuer Roman Catruoric REACTION 


As long as the hazardous, the invisible, the unpredict- 
‘ble, the “unbalanced balance of things” are featured as 
he conspicuous elements in human existence, irrational 
vhilosophies, religions, and non-sense sciences will flour- 
sh. Those who have at heart the interests of such sys- 
ems need only to emphasize these precarious features 
of existence and fix selective attention upon them, to 
he neglect of the ordered, stable, balanced, controlled, 
sredictable, and the end is gained. 

It is not the intention of the writer to impugn the 
sincerity of any of those who stress the hazardous, as 
though they deliberately did this for ulterior motives. 
We firmly believe they honestly feel that this element in 
2xperience is predominant, The Roman Catholic Church 
is perfectly sincere in its effort to make religion function 
through the irrational. It features, birth, marriage, sin, 
sickness, misfortune, dying, death, the fate of the soul 
after death. These experiences are to some degree haz- 
ardous, unpredictable, uncontrollable. The church offers 
its “goods” as freewill offerings to God against the 
hazardous. And it balances, stabilizes, and rationalizes 
existence through the church, miracle, and the efficacy of 
the sacraments. Thus the irrational is rationalized by 
religion. In defending his philosophy Professor Dewey 
says: , 

If unknown forces that decide future destiny can be pla- 
cated, the man who will not study the methods of securing their 
favor is incredibly flippant (p. 43). 

5 
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The real psychological and philosophical issue be- 
tween Roman Catholicism and modern Protestantism ~ 
is as to whether the stable, orderly, controllable consti- — 
tutes the major or minor portion of the experience of ; 
human existence in this universe, or whether the hazard-_ 
ous and the uncontrollable is in command. Professor 
Dewey is right when he insists, that it is this predica- 
ment of the inextricable mixture of stability and uncer- 
tainity that gives rise to philosophy; and our philosophy — 
of life gives birth to the religious solution of the problem 
of existence which we accept. ; 

We had hoped to devote a little space to the soci- 
ological phase of this “experience” retreat as featured 
in Mary P. Follett’s book, Creative Experience. This 
book is stimulating and interesting, it seeks to organize” 
sociological readjustment around the integrated desires 
of conflicting, or as she calls them, confronting, groups. 
For victory of one class over another, for compromise, | 
she demands an integration that conserves the rights, 
interests, desires of confronting parties. Many of its 
ideas and expressions are similar to those of Professor 
Dewey; and its shortcomings are those inherent in the 
experiential school. But we must not lose sight of th 
fact that we have moved all the way from Creative Evo- 
lution to Creative Experience, in our fight against 
Mechanism, and now its overthrow is complete. For we 
have passed from the cosmic to the social realm, and tha 
is human. 


Tue Return oF DepuctivE REASONING © 


From the beginning of Greek philosophy down to th 
ascendency of the enlightenment movement of the eigh 
teenth century, deductive reasoning enjoyed an honor- 
able and peaceful reign. No rival arose seriously to dis- 
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urb the peace. But when empiricism came into popular 
avor and science adopted induction as the only 
eliable method for ascertaining the truth deduction 
ell into disfavor, and was finally exiled from the 
ntellectual realm. From that time on, the inductive 
nethod has reigned supreme. With the physical uni- 
erse and man’s physical nature bulking so large and so 
asily accessible, with the spiritual and psychological so 
hscure, it was inevitable that the inductive method 
ould lead straight toward Mechanism. The long 
truggle which we have traced of the feeling-experience 
evolt against Mechanism became necessary because the 
ervices of deductive reasoning were lost. And the 
surest sign of the overthrow of the mechanistic dynasty 
s to be found in the return of deductive reasoning. 

It took relativity, as focused and popularized by Kin- 
tein’s theory, to open the way for deduction to be given 
1 place by the side of induction as a way of knowing. 
This interesting fact is ably brought out by A. N. 
Whitehead, professor of applied mathematics in the Im- 
verial College of Science and Technology, in his book, 
[he Principle of Relativity. We select Professor 
Whitehead as our advocate for the importance of the 
Jeductive method, because he is a mathematician far re- 
moved from suspicion of having some ulterior religious 
motive in the background. In the consideration of 
Kinstein’s theory he insists that, before any theory that 
proposes to introduce fundamental reorganization can 
be accepted as true, something more than a “happy ap- 
plication” of it in some special field is necessary. Upon 
this point he says: 

The history of science is strewn with the happy applica- 
ions of discarded theories. There are two gauges through 


which every theory must pass. There is the broad gauge which 
tests its consonance with the general character of our direct ex- 
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perience, and there is the narrow gauge which is that mentioned — 
above as the habitual working gauge of science. . . . The 
evidence is two-fold—and is fatally weakened if the two parts — 
are disjoined. (P. 3 f.) 


Following out this same idea, in his prefatory expla- 
nations, he continues: 

The philosophy of science . . . exists because there — 
is something to be said before we commence the process of dif-_ 
ferentiation. . . . Philosophy then appears as a criticism — 
and corrective, and—what is now to the purpose—as an addi- 
tional source of evidence in the times of fundamental reorgani- 
zation. This assignment of the role of philosophy is borne out 
by history. It is not true that science has advanced in dis- 
regard of any general discussion of the character of the uni- 
verse. . . . When once you tamper with your basic con-— 
cepts, philosophy is merely the marshalling of one main source 
of evidence, and cannot be neglected. (P. 58.) 


We find in this book, whose pages are filled with in- 
tricate mathematical discussions, an emphasis that 
marks the beginning of the recognition in science of the 
importance of deduction. 

Just as this article was being typed there appeared 
from the press another book by Professor Whitehead, 
being the Lowell Lectures for 1925, on the subject, 
Science and the Modern World. You will be inter-_ 
ested in taking a glance into this book to see how the 
“Modern World” looks to this great mathematician. In 
the chapter on Mathematics, we come upon these state- 
ments: 

Mathematics is thought moving in the sphere of complete 
abstraction from any particular instance of what it is talking 


about. . . . The certainty of mathematics depends upon 
its complete abstract generality. (P. 32 f.) 


Every philosopher and theologian should read this 
chapter for knowledge of the principles which guide the 
mathematician in his generalizations, which are sure to 
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ye accurately checked up by some concrete test. Loose- 
yess in philosophical and theological thinking gains 
ide sway because the checking up process is so difficult. 

There is one other idea which Professor Whitehead 
ntroduces in his chapter on God, which is very valuable. 
he mathematician in his abstract reasoning recognizes 
that a principle of limitation is required. 

Some particular how is necessary, and some particularisa- 
tion in the what of matter of fact is necessary. The only alter- 
ative to this admission, is to deny the reality of actual occa- 
sions. . . . We must provide a ground for limitation 
which stands among the attributes of the substantial activity. 
his attribute provides the limitation for which no reason can 
be given: for all reason flows from it. God is the ultimate limi- 
cation, and His existence is the ultimate irrationality. For no 
reason can be given for just that limitation which it stands in 

is nature to impose. God is not concrete, but He is the ground 
for concrete actuality. No reason can be given for the nature 
of God, because that nature is the ground of rationality. 
(P. 256 f.) 


If this book is read immediately following that bril- 
liant and unusual work by Professor Vaihinger on The 
hilosophy of “As If,” the fallacies into which this lat- 
er author runs in his “fictive” postulates will be cor- 
ected, and the apparent irrationality of reality will be 
xplained. 

The truth which Professor Whitehead states is, that 
he finite mind of man is under the necessity of acknowl- 
dging its limitations in dealing with the infinite. The 

athematician who deals with infinite space and number 
is in the habit of meeting this demand, and as a result he 
eeps his abstract generalizations correct, so that they 
an stand being checked up in the concrete and actual. 
If the necessity of accepting and recognizing this prin- 
| iple of limitation is acknowledged, accuracy and clear- 
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ness will result in the realm of philosophical and the- 
ological thinking. 

The truth is, every philosophical theory has its ac- 
cepted principle of limitation. Idealism draws its arc 
of limitation at the point where the mental crosses the 
border into the cortex of the brain and begins to get 
entangled in the physiology of perception. Christian 
Science draws its are where the human mind and physi- 
cal senses report upon their contact with the material 
world. Materialism draws its are where the physical 
~ erosses the border on the other side of the cortex, and 
begins to get entangled in the purely mental. Positiv- 
ism draws its are around the objective world. Prag- 
matism draws its are around nature not clearly defined. 
Theism draws its arc of limitation at the farthest reach 
of human reason—the existence of an immanent and 
transcendent personal God; in this way the irrational in 
the universe and existence is reduced to its minimum, 
and human personality is given full sweep for the exer- 
cise of its natural being. The real issue between theism 
and other philosophies is the question as to where the 
principle of limitation shall be called into use, or, how 
large an area is to be consigned to the irrational. Curi- 
ously enough it is the empiricist, with his hatred for the 
irrational, who confines the rational to the smallest area, 
and leaves under the control of the irrational the largest 
part of experience. And, in the end, every empirical 
age has had to pay the price for this blunder. 

This is the logical cause for the astounding recrudes- 
cence of irrational religions in this modern, scientific 
age. ‘Too severe pruning of the shoots and buds of nor- 
mal human reason eventually forces this frustrated, 
vital mental energy to find escape by way of the abnor- 


mal. So that subbeliefs and superbeliefs spring up like 
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weeds. One of the elemental demands of human nature 
is that existence be rationalized. If rational re- 
ligious belief is not allowed to assist in this undertaking, 
the unaided human reason will be forced to do the best 
it ean. The classical effort in this line is Professor 
Vaihinger’s Philosophy of “As If.” In the interesting 
autobiographical sketch at the beginning of this book, 
the author gives the psychologist an insight into a series 
of personal problems which make him a typical candi- 
date for some superbelief. Relief from his complexes 
cannot be obtained from religion, for he has closed this 
way out. So the only refuge left is in the innate re- 
source of unaided human reason. The result is inter- 
esting. His first turn is to natural science; so we read: 

Soar I was at this time not only working at the study of 
philosophy and its history, but was chiefly occupied with the 
great ideas which were revolutionizing science at this time. 
Firstly, I was interesting myself in the application, in every 
sphere of Nature, of the mechanical theory, with special refer- 
ence to the “Law of the Conservation of Energy,” secondly, I 
was studying the new aspect taken on by the organic sciences 
as a result of Darwin’s theory of evolution and the theory of 
selection involved in this, namely the mechanical, automatic 


selection of the fittest through the so-called “Struggle for 
Existence.” (P. xxxi f.) 


Had Professor Vaihinger been simply a scientist he 
would have found the major portion of his field of inter- 
est covered and sufficiently rationalized. But being 
primarily a theologian and a philosopher, after this me- 
chanical theory had been stretched as far as it would 
reach, the major portion of his universe and reality was 
still left within the irrational. So he throws upon the 
fictive capacity of human reason the necessity for 
rationalizing this. In other words, he turns the problem 
over to the imagination. And the imagination proved 
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itself equal to the demands made upon it. We might 
add by way of comment, that it is no accident that today 
the imagination is being so enthusiastically featured as 
the prime psychological organizing principle in modern 
mental life. If, by the rules of the game, logical reason- 
ing is debarred from its normal place of functioning in 
human experience, the imagination will be called in 
as a substitute to take its place. In Professor Vai- 
hinger’s philosophy of “as if” the human reason is called 
in to postulate as conscious fictions all the factors in 
reality that have been denied reality—infinity, matter, 
the atom, the absolute, God, duty, etc. Deny these ideas 


admittance through the front door of the mind, and they - 


will steal in through the back door, cellar or skylight, 
under conduct of the imagination. 


Another striking parallel is seen in the realm of the — 


Christological. Bar out the Jesus of the Gospels from 
entering into human experience by the front door of 
historical reality, and a substitute Christ will be ushered 
in by the imagination through the subbelief or super- 


belief route. Christian Science has its Christ, but, as I ~ 


have shown in my study of that cult, it is not Jesus of 
Nazareth. Theosophy is finding that it cannot function 


satisfactorily in this modern age without a Christ, so 


Mrs. Besant is now busy creating a fictive Christ. 
Modern Hinduism is negotiating for a Christ, as we 
learn from E. Stanley Jones’ The Christ of the Indian 


Road. New Thought has its fictive Christ, and even 


such nonreligious subbelievers as Professor Drews and 


the late G. Stanley Hall find at least a fictive Christ 


necessary. In his work, Jesus Christ in the Light of 
Psychology, Dr. Hall says: 


The Jesus of history is crassly real. The Jesus of genetic 


psychology is the most precious and real thing ever made out — 


Sota 
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| of mind-stuff. If unconscious man-soul evolved him in the 
‘travail of ages, he becomes in a new sense the “son of man.” 


Whether we regard Jesus as myth or history we all 


ed him alike. (P. 98 f.) 


The psychological fact to which we have been trying 
to lead the reader is here plainly stated by a great 
psychologist. The alternatives set before the human 
mind are, theism and historical Christianity, or fictive 
substitutes. 

What is the difference between the two? The fictive 
functions through the imagination, independent of 
scientific or historical facts. In contrast historical 
Christianity meets the demand for rationalizing nature, 
existence, and human experience by way of the front 
door. It appeals to the historical evidence for theism 
as seen in the natural functioning of the human mind in 
its cosmic, body-mind, social relations, and to the fruits 
of its functioning. This is supplemented by acceptance 
of the Jesus of the Gospels as a historical person, who, 
by His incarnation, revelation of the character of God 
as the Heavenly Father, life, and revaluation of human 
experience, by His death on Calvary, gathering up into 


itself the Atonement (involving reconciliation between 


God and mankind, and, in the experience of the indi- 
vidual, conviction, confession, repentance, and forgive- 
ness of sins), and by His resurrection and ascension, 
opens up the way through death to the complete adjust- 
ment of the balance of the irrational by a just judg- 
ment and the life of the world to come. Tf rationaliza- 
tion of nature, existence, and human experience is one 


of the inescapable demands made by human nature, as 


all philosophies and religions prove, theism and histori- 


cal Christianity need not fear to enter the modern field 
with their claims for recognition. 
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FEDERATING THE “Ways OF KNOWING” 


With the fall of the mechanistic dynasty the era of 
philosophical autocracies comes to an end. The con- 


quering advance of democracy has at last entered into } 
the field of philosophy. Each of the traditional “ways } 


of knowing” has taken its turn at trying to hold the 
whole dominion of available reality under its sway; and 


each in succession has failed to maintain its sovereignty. | 


This is because each holds some truth, but not all truth. 

The next historical step is some get-together scheme. 
That this project is already well under way, even in 
philosophy, no reader of Professor Montague’s book, 
The Ways of Knowing, can doubt. Professor Mon- 
tague is a colleague of Professor Dewey in Columbia 
University. His book begins with an analysis of the six 
traditional ways of knowing: Authoritarianism, mys-~ 
ticism, rationalism, empiricism, pragmatism, skepticism. 


These methods of knowing are kept distinct from the — 
three positive problems of interpretation: Objectivism, | 


dualism, subjectivism. Each in turn is carefully an- 
alyzed, and the truth is separated from the error. In- 
this way the door is opened for the integration of the 
truths that survive. Very significantly chapter vir is 
entitled, Ententes and Alliances—The Federation of 
the Methods. As a modern pioneer work in this difficult 
field, Professor Montague’s book merits careful study. 
His analysis of pragmatism is very valuable; being a 
colleague of Professor Dewey, and not in agreement 


with him, his position is favorable for understanding — 


both the merits and defects of this philosophy. The 


feature of the book which interests us primarily is its — 
federation of “the ways of knowing.” For it shows that 


this movement is well under way and full of promise. 


The first twenty-five years of the twentieth century 
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“have made remarkable progress in clarifying the intel- 
lectual situation which was so confused by the exclusive 
use of the inductive method. That this new intellectual 
situation is alive with religious possibilities is evident. 
But the fact of greatest interest is that it is instinct with 
the genius of Protestant Christianity. When carefully 
analyzed, the six ways of knowing, which philosophy is 
federating, are found to be of such character that Protes- 
tant Christianity has a place for them all in its theology. 
So far as we know, this is true of none of the other liv- 
ing religions of the world. So that it has nothing to lose 
from the intellectual progress of the centuries, and 
everything to gain. If Protestant Christianity is ready 
to accept and invest this inheritance, its intellectual and 
spiritual strength will be more firmly established than it 
has been in any previous age. 
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PETER, A FALLEN MINISTER RESTORED 
By Rev. E. M. Martinson 


Ons day, after John had baptized Jesus in the Jordan, 
he stood talking to two of his disciples, when Jesus came 


by. John said, “Behold the Lamb of God.” Immedi- { 
ately the two disciples did two very unconventional | 


things. First, they left their own powerful leader 
apparently without even a farewell. That seems rude, 
unless John himself had previously directed them to do 
so. In any event we must remember that the ideas of 
propriety were not the same in Palestine as now in the 
United States. Second, they shadowed Jesus. And 
when He turned and said, “What do you want?” they 
asked, “Master, where do you live?” 

I wonder what you would have said to such a ques- 
tion under such circumstances? Jesus’ answer was an 


invitation to “come and see.” He knew the worthy | 
motive of their inquisitiveness. They came and saw. 
They stayed to eat and even accepted a bed for the | 


night. They came. They saw. He conquered. He 
always does, if you stay with Him a little. His way is 
irresistible. 


Why did they follow Him? Why did they ask about 
His abode? They wanted to locate Him. They be- | 


lieved Him to be the expected Saviour. They wanted 


to know where they could find Him. One at least in-— 
tended to bring others to Him; and he did. That one 


was Andrew, who brought his brother Simon to Jesus. 

No disciple ever did a better day’s work for the world — 

than that. It is as if Andrew meant to say, ‘I am not 
398 
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‘much of an orator, but here, Lord, is a fellow who can 


talk. I am not much of a leader, but Simon here is 
always starting things. I love him, not only because he 
is my brother but also because he is so different from me, 
and I want both Thee and him to have the best, and so 
I brought Simon to Thee.’ 

Andrew did not need to say a word of this. As soon 
as Jesus saw Andrew’s brother He said: “Thou art 
Simon Bar-Jonah; thou shalt be called Peter.” There 
was something out of the ordinary in Simon Peter’s re- 
lationship to Jesus from the very start. Christ gave 
him a different welcome from that of any other disciple. 
Christ gave him a new name. Christ put upon him, at 
first sight, the mark of the distinction to which Peter 
was afterwards, through his great confession, to attain. 
That was Peter’s first call to the Christian ministry. 

Some time after this we find Jesus walking by the 
Sea of Galilee, and He “saw two brethren, Simon called 
Peter, and Andrew his brother, casting a net into the 
sea: for they were fishers. And he said unto them, 
Follow me, and I will make you fishers of men. And 


they straightway left their nets, and followed him.” 


It is noteworthy, first, that Peter comes first in the nar- 
rative now; second, that he was known now by the name 
of Peter, which Jesus bestowed upon him when his 
brother Andrew first brought him; third, that Peter 
fished no more now, because he had a higher calling; 
fourth, that this was his second eall to the Christian 
ministry. 

Still later Jesus commissions the Twelve, gives them 


_ power over evil spirits, power to cure sickness and work 
miracles, and sends them forth upon their mission. The 
record significantly says: “Now the names of the 


| 


twelve apostles are these: The first Simon, who is 
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called Peter,” and so forth. Peter was to be one of the ( 
Twelve, and he was to be first among the most notable | 
band of men that ever lived, having in charge the most 
notable interests of all humanity for all time. That was | 
his third and final call to the Christian ministry. 


PETER’S TRAITS 


What sort of man was it that Jesus chose out of all the 
teaming multitudes of earth to be the foremost repre- 
sentative of the most stupendous enterprise ever 
launched in this world? It is reasonable to believe that § 
Jesus might have found means to summon Caesar or 
any other great leader to His standard, why did He call 
Simon Peter to lead? This is an important inquiry © 
inasmuch as it involves both the limitations and the pur- § 
poses of Christ’s call to men, and furnishes suggestive 
hints, warnings, and encouragements in our response to 
that call. 

What sort of man did Jesus choose to be first in the | 
establishment of His Kingdom upon earth? He was ¥ 
not a great scholar, for after Pentecost, in the temple, 
the rulers “perceived that Peter and John were un- 
learned and ignorant men,” and marveled at their effec- 
tiveness. ‘Three of the most powerful preachers on 
earth, Simon Bar-Jonah, Peter the Hermit, and Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon, did not carry any diplomas of the 
schools to enforce their utterance; but the first started 
the Christian church, the second started the Crusades, | 
and the third preached for many years to the greatest. 
audiences in Christendom. He was not a great scholar, 
but he was a great student of the mind of God, the ways 
of the Spirit, and the needs of men. He went to school 


W 


to Christ, and he was very, very teachable. z 


f 
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He was not a great organizer, or he would have had 


—Zebedee’s boat and all the other fishing smacks on the 


Sea of Galilee in a combination under his control. His 
only venture to regulate the affairs of believers outside 
of Jerusalem was inconclusive, and brought him into 
opposition to the Apostle Paul. His mentality, though 
virile, was not mathematical, generalizing or statesman- 
like. He was not a great organizer, but he was capable 


of superb fidelity to the greatest organizer, the Holy 


Spirit. 

He was not a great saint, for he seems to have been 
surpassed by John in the mysticism of righteousness, 
and by Paul in the prophetism of righteousness, and by 
James in the ecclesiasticism of righteousness. There 
were great rifts in his character like gaping gorges in 
the great mountain, unnoticed at a distance but im- 
passable and perilous close at hand. That he was very 
imperfect will appear from the most cursory examina- 
tion of his life. He was not a great saint, but he was a 
great disciple, actuated by most princely motives of 
sublime devotion to his Lord, inspired by a splendid al- 
truism that bridged the biggest moral fissures of his 


‘nature, instantly responsive to any call of duty. That 


proved an important factor in the early needs of the 
church. 

But Peter’s suitability for leadership lay in the 
availability of his qualifications. What he was and had 
were more completely at the Lord’s disposal than in the 
ease of any other man. What he. was and had were 
more immediately usable in the establishment of the 


church than the most extraordinary gifts of the most 
extraordinary men of that day. He was a fine repre- 


. 
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sentative of that great average of humanity which con- 
stitutes the overwhelming majority of the race. He 
. ; 
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was near enough to the poor to reach the neediest of 


them. He was near enough to the powerful to reach § 
the neediest of them. Caesar, Philo, and Nicodemus | 
would have stood helpless before the crooked streets & 
and crookeder hearts of the Jerusalem poor. Peter & 


knew them well; and he was perfectly self-possessed in 
his proclamation of the Christ before the greatest civil 
and ecclesiastical court in the land. 


It is well to remember this before we chime in in- : 
discriminately with the modern cry for greatly gifted | 


men in the pulpit. The world is not going to be saved 
by intellectuality. We need men of power to proclaim 
the Gospel, great power of devotion to Christ and of 
enduement with the Holy Spirit. And there is not the 
slightest doubt that such men will be forthcoming when 
the church wants them enough to stop starving and dis- 
crediting them. 

And oh, what encouragement Peter’s success gives to 
those moderately endowed disciples who really love their 
Lord and want to serve Him! There is not one disciple 
who needs to let Peter excel him in love or devotion or 
readiness to respond to the Master’s calls, the very 
things which alone are fundamental to the most wonder- 
ful power in Christ’s service. To be sure, it is not given 
to you or to any man any more to be foremost in the 
divine task of launching Christianity, but there is noth- 
ing to hinder you, except yourself, from being one 
among the foremost in the equally divine task of pre- 
paring for the world dominion of our Lord. But any 
leader in this must himself be wholly led by the Holy 
Spirit. Any powerful personality in the Christianiza- 
tion of the world must himself be wholly molded and 
empowered by God. The only prodigy that counts in 
the Kingdom of Christ is prodigious responsiveness to 
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the will and the way of Christ. The principal gifts that 
are necessary to successful Christian service are the 
spiritually imparted gifts of a cleansed and converted 
and consecrated personality. 


GLIMPSES 


Back to the narrative. We have glimpses of Peter in 
the Gospels that are very illuminating and suggestive. 
They tell what sort of man the Master chose as the one 
to lead in the superhuman venture of saving the world. 
The day when Jesus fed the multitude on five 
loaves and two fishes He sent His disciples away in a 
boat while He dismissed the people. It took time for 
One who could heal all their diseases to answer all the 
farewell requests of a crowd like that. Then He went 
up into a mountain apart to pray. Meanwhile the dis- 
ciples had scarcely gotten half across the little Sea of 
Galilee when they encountered one of those sudden 
storms which come tearing down the mountain gullies 
into the sea with appalling suddenness and fury. With 
all their exertion they got nowhere, for the wind was 
contrary. But they had to exert themselves or they 
‘would be driven back to the shore and wrecked. They 
must have battled with the elements for hours, when, 
between three and six o’clock in the morning, Jesus 
came walking to them on the water. Exhausted as they 
were and nervously overwrought, the disciples cried out 
in terror. They were “seeing things” at night. Imme- 
diately Jesus addressed them: “Be of good cheer; it is 
I; be not afraid.” 
_ Ambitious Peter! He wanted to do what His Lord 
did. Impulsive Peter! No sooner thought than done. 
Daring Peter! He starts out with Christ’s permission 
to meet Him. He does what no man before or after 
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ever did. Whether it is more surprising that he walked 
upon the water at all, or that having once successfully 
begun the feat he should sink, depends entirely upon 
your point of view. So long as Peter looks on Christ 
he is all right. The moment he looks at those beetling 
billows, and away from Christ, he is lost. So Jesus 
stretches out His hand to save the sinking Peter. It is 
worth remembering that it is not Peter’s venturesome- 
ness that Jesus rebukes, but the lack of faith which de- 
feated it; and that the only disciple to whom it occurred 
thus to imitate his Lord is none other than Simon Peter. 

On another occasion near Caesarea Philippi Jesus 
asked His disciples: “Whom do men say that I, the 


Son of man, am?” Evidently public opinion varied. 


And evidently several of the disciples answered Jesus’ 
question. But note, when Jesus, wishing for their own 
testimony asked, ““Who do ye say that I am?” it is Peter 


who answered, ““Thou art the Christ, the Son of the liv- — 
ing God.” 'Then—oh, that approval of the Master! — 


How I would like to have it applied to me! “Blessed 


art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah: for flesh and blood hath not ~ 


revealed it unto thee, but my Father who is in heaven.” 
Evidently Peter is one to whom God can reveal things 
utterly beyond the grasp of your Caesars and Philos 
and Nicodemuses. 

Then comes that ravishing scene on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, when the saints on earth met and 


mingled with the saints in Heaven. Whom does Jesus — 


take with Him into this sacred experience? Evidently 


those who are closest to Him in sympathy and under-— 
standing. Peter is mentioned first. Peter, James, and - 


John saw Jesus as we shall one day see Him. 


Then one day Jairus comes to Jesus in a hurry with — 
the request that He come and restore his daughter to. 
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life. Jesus and His disciples follow the ruler of the 
synagogue to his home. There they find the mourners 
and the minstrels in full swing. Jesus drives them all 
out, and He permits none to enter except Peter, James, 
and John, and the parents of the maiden. The Master’s 
first choice to witness this raising of the dead is Simon 
Peter. 

Again we find Jesus and His disciples in the upper 
room in Jerusalem celebrating the Passover. He has 
some precious lessons for them all, but He has a special 
message for Peter. “And the Lord said, Simon, Simon, 
behold, Satan hath desired to have you, that he may sift 
you as wheat.” Who are those against whom the sub- 
tlest assaults of the adversary are directed? Those who 
virtually throw themselves at his feet? Ah, no. The 
tempter loves a shining mark. But Jesus adds the in- 
expressibly comforting assurance to His warning, “I 
have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not; and when 
thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren.” So far 
from Peter being the only one to be assailed by tempta- 
tions, he is the only one who, being thus assailed, will 
first right himself, and become the bulwark of the other 


‘disciples. And I would rather have the prayers of 


Jesus, than all the protection and preferments of all the 
powers of earth. But surely, if any man was the object 
of God’s grace during those three years of Christ’s pub- 
lic ministry, such a man was Simon Peter. 

From the upper room they go out into the Mount of 
Olives. Judas had already separated himself from the 
Twelve for his treasonable designs. It is probable that, 


at the gate of the Garden, where the olive press was 


| 


situated, Jesus leaves eight of the disciples, saying, “Sit 
ye here, while I go and pray yonder.” The three other 
disciples He takes with Him a little deeper into Geth- 
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semane. You know who they are, Peter, and the sons 
of Zebedee. These three were the only men on earth who 
witnessed that tragic agony of the Son of God; they 
saw Him when He sweated blood; they heard that 
heart-rending cry to the Father; the first of the three is 
Peter. 

When Judas comes with the enemies of Jesus it is 
Peter who draws his sword. He smites the wrong man 
in the wrong place. He carves away at a mere under- 
ling instead of the chief traitor. He girds at ears which 
were needed to hear Jesus, instead of arms which were 
used to apprehend Him. But his intention was good. 
And Peter is no coward. 

But wait. Perhaps I shall have to take that back. 
The crowd centering around the prisoner, Jesus, moves 


into the city and to the palatial residence of Caiaphas- 


the High Priest. We dislike it; but the record says, 


that “Peter followed him afar off into the high priest’s — 


palace, and went in and sat with the servants to see the 


end.” I still must maintain that he was braver and — 
more loyal than the rest, who were conspicuous for their ~ 


absence just now. But where was Peter’s willingness 
to die with the Lord? He has sneaked into the court- 
yard among the servants to warm himself at a brazier 


of coals there, and to see the finish of all his splendid — 


hopes—and professions. 
The trial is held in the palace where a few chosen 


elders have collected to prejudge and foredoom to death — 
the object of their long hatred. A servant girl comes | 
up to Peter and looks at him and says, ‘You too fol- — 
lowed Jesus of Galilee.’ Is it the fire that makes ~ 
Peter’s face so red? But he blusters and looks indig- _ 
nant and says, “You are very wide of the mark, my girl.’ — 
Peter feels too hot and goes out into the portico to cool 5 
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himself. There he meets another group of servants. 
Some women have a born genius for making men miser- 
able with their tongues. Another servant girl saw him 
and pointed him out to the others and said, “This fellow 
was also with Jesus of Nazareth.’ Now, this was exas- 
perating to a man who was conscious of having acted 
the meanest part of all his life, and who was not court- 
ing public attention just now, and it made Peter swear. 
He said, ‘I don’t know the man.’ But the company was 
not convinced, and after a while some of the bystanders 
came to him and said, ‘Surely you are one of them, for 
you have their brogue.’ Peter lost all control of him- 
self. He who that same evening had in all sincerity said 
to Jesus, “Though I should die with thee, yet will I 
not deny thee,” now bursts into a perfect flood of pro- 
fanity, cursing, lying, saying, “I know not the man.” 
At that moment the cock crows, and like a flash 
Peter remembers what Jesus has foretold. At that 
moment also they are bringing Jesus from that mock 
trial in the palace. Jesus turns and looks at Peter. Oh, 
oh, oh! That look lingers in Peter’s soul. Think of it! 
He denied not only Christ, but also all Christian ex- 


“perience. It was a perfectly appalling apostasy! 


PeteErR’s ANGUISH 


Let us draw a veil over the tragic events that followed 
in quick succession, and take up the narrative two or 
three days later. Now Jesus is dead. He whom Peter 
loved with all the ardor of his impulsive heart is dead, 
and it is beyond the power of Peter to make any amends 
to One whom he so easily disowned in the very crisis 
when He most needed loyal friends. Think of what 
Simon Peter must have suffered. What soul-tortures 


he experienced for three days from that Friday night 
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no human being on earth can ever understand. The 
mother of Jesus had her anguish, but there was no per- 
sonal regret in it like Peter’s. Judas had his meed of 
horror; but though Judas could hang himself, he did not 
possess the sensitiveness of Peter’s soul; Judas could 
not suffer like Peter. 

The women have gone to the tomb of Jesus. They 
have come back to tell the disciples it is empty. One is 
surprised that Peter did not have heart failure, and die 
on the spot. A thousand conflicting hopes and fears 
must have exploded in his brain at once. Peter and 
John start on a run for the sepulcher. The only reason 
Peter runs is that he cannot fly. He must find out for 
himself. His whole future peace of mind depends upon 
it. And if the idle tales the women tell, which the dis-_ 
ciples cannot believe, shall prove true after all, there are ~ 


perfectly astounding possibilities of the reanimation of — 


their extinct enterprise. Peter finds the tomb empty. 
He sees cerements laid carefully aside. The statement 
is, he was “wondering in himself at that which was come 
to pass.” Some absorbing personal purpose was taking 
form in his mind, as we shall presently see. 


Peter ForGiven 


That same day two of the disciples went to Emmaus. 
Jesus comes along and falls into step with them. They 


do not recognize Him until they are eating supper to- 
gether, and then He vanishes out of their sight. They 
forget their weariness, they forget their purpose to 
spend the night at Emmaus, they have new confirmation ~ 
of this stupendous event. They hasten back the same 
hour to Jerusalem. They find the eleven apostles and — 
other disciples together. They shout breathlessly, “The — 


es 


ed 
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‘Lord is risen.” The company answer: ‘We know it. 
|He hath appeared to Simon.’ 

When, and where, and why, to Simon? We cannot 
‘tell when or where, but we know why. Jesus knew the 
‘intolerable anguish of Peter’s heart. When Peter left 
ithe empty grave it was with one thought uppermost in 
|his mind. He must find Jesus. He must unburden his 
: aching brain or go mad. And there is no power in earth 
‘or hell than can keep a seeking Saviour and a seeking 
sinner from each other. Somewhere secretly Simon 
‘had interviewed Jesus, and with downcast eyes and 
‘trembling lips whispered, ‘Forgive me. And the 

Saviour had forgiven. And Simon, with the Atlas-load 
of shame and sorrow lifted from his shoulders, had 
hastened with winged feet back to the other apostles to 
tell them. ‘There the two travelers to Emmaus find 
them all together. Their message had been anticipated. 

Peter had been the first among them to see the risen 

Saviour. Peter does not henceforth boast of his loyalty, 
but were it all to do over again he would not a second 
time deny his Lord. A good deal of dross has been 
burned out of him in the intense crucible of sorrow. 
“The chastened Peter is a reinforced Peter, vastly more 
fit for the high events to follow. But he is not yet re- 
stored to his place. 


How Perer Was RESTORED 


So we find him back at his old work. The Sea of Galilee 
is his field. Its fish are his harvest. He says to Thomas 
and Nathanael and the sons of Zebedee and a couple 
of other disciples, “I go afishing.” They answer, “We 
also go with thee.” They toil all night with the nets and 
eatch nothing. At break of day they see a Figure on 
the shore. He calls out to them: “Children, have you 
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aught to eat?’ They shout back, “No.” ‘Then comes } 
the clear voice again out over the waters, “Cast the net | 
on the right side of the boat, and you will get them.” 

They try it. Marvel of marvels! Where had been 
a barren waste a moment before is now a mass of scintil- 
lating, silver-flashing life. They have not men enough 
to draw in the net, so swarming full is it of fish. John § 
leans over to Peter and says, “It is the Lord!” Jesus? 
Peter lets all ropes go, and fastening his coat plunges 
into the sea. With powerful strokes he is making for | 
the shore. The others come in a smaller boat, dragging 
the net. The men found breakfast ready for them. 
The Son of God, the brightness of His glory and the 
express image of His person, whom He hath made heir 
of all things, by whom also He made the worlds, pre- 
pares with His own hands a meal for some poor fisher- + 
men. That was a banquet worth attending. There | 
were no plates, no finger-bowls, no napkins. Oh, no! | 
But there was the Son of God! And there was a feast | 
fit for gods. And there was a missionary conference. — 
And there were postmatutinal remarks. 

Jesus turned to Simon and said, “Simon, son of 
Jonas, lovest thou me more than these?” Not, ‘are 
you a consistent disciple;’ not, ‘are you faithful;’ not, 
‘have you brought forth fruits worthy of repentance; — 
but, “do you love me?” Jesus always goes to the root 
of the matter. Jesus is concerned about the all-inclusive — 
thing, the all-transforming thing, the all-achieving — 
thing. ‘Do you really love me? And when He had — 
searched the very heart’s bottom of Peter with His _ 
thrice repeated question, and Peter, brought to the 
verge of tears by the intensity of his feeling, had three — 
times affirmed his love, Jesus said, “Feed my lambs.” 
“Tend my sheep.” ‘Feed my sheep.” That was Simon 
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| Peter’s restoration to his work. That was his examina- 
ition for his missionary appointment. That was his re- 
‘ordination, reappointment, and his restoration. 


THE CROWNING Favor 


. Jesus was not through being good to Simon. He never 
jis through. He always adds blessing to blessing, glory 
ito glory, goodness to goodness, for those who love Him. 
. Just one more view of Peter’s life. 
) The Day of Pentecost may well close our brief sum- 
imary. The Holy Spirit fell upon all the disciples. 
' They all carried their warrant for witnessing in tongues 
‘of fire. They all were raised to polyglot ecstasy of 
| praise. They all astonished and overwhelmed the vast 
‘ concourse of people with their evidences of superhuman 
endowments. It was God’s clarion call to the world, 
that a new and mightier era had come. 
But Simon Peter is the first man to have the awful 
honor of opening the campaign of the ages for Christ. 
Simon Peter is the chosen mouthpiece of the Master to 
the assembled representatives of the peoples of the 
earth. The man who forty-seven days before had fore- 
‘sworn all knowledge of Jesus is now clothed with leader- 
ship in the inauguaration of Christ’s earthly Kingdom. 
How could it be? Peter loved Jesus more than all the 
others. 


pari: 


SHECHEM AND THE BONES OF JOSEPH 


By Howarp Truman Kuist, Pu.D. | 


As souRCcE materials the Old Testament records have 
proved to be the long-suffering objects of critical and | 
historical investigation. The end is not yet, but a new } 
day is at hand. In a recent issue of this quarterly | 
Bishop DuBose heralded a better critical approach to { 
the Bible in answer to the “frank demand” which “is } 
being made that the literature of both canons be given | 
an opportunity to speak through the logic and loftiness 
of its own contents and the phenomena, of its own exist- 
ence as the superfact in world thought.” * This prin- | 
ciple consistently applied aids the thoughtful student of | 
Scripture to evaluate for himself the dicta of the many | 
discordant voices in the ranks of modern scholarship, | 
and leads the reverent student to many independent | 
discoveries which enable him to hear the concordant | 
voice of Scripture speaking for itself. 7 

With the renewed interest that the International | 
Lessons are awakening in consecutive portions of the | 
Old Testament material, it seems appropriate at this — 
time to delineate 4 motif which lends a strain of har-— 
mony to, and suggests a note of unity in, the narrative 
of the earlier historical books. " 

A number of the great historic episodes of the Old | 
Testament are alluded to by epitomies in the New. | 
This is true of the particular episode which is the point ~ 
of interest in the present study. The allusion to this is — 


a Be Constructive Bible Science, Tam BrBLicaL Review, October, 1925, ® 
Pp. 
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found in Hebrews 11:22, “By faith Joseph, when his end 
‘was nigh, made mention of the departure of the children 
of Israel; and gave commandment concerning his 
cbones.” The situation referred to is recorded in the last 
chapter of Genesis, but the whole setting carries one from 
-the twelfth chapter of Genesis to the twenty-fourth of 
jJoshua. It is a far cry from Abram’s altar of covenant 
sunder the oak of Moreh, to Joshua’s stone of confirma- 
ttion under the same oak some five hundred years later. 
Gut here is history! Here into the fabric of a nation’s 
life is woven a thread of meaningful circumstance. 
Here is faith which outlives the ravages of time and the 
vicissitudes of a stiff-necked people. 

Wherein is this faith? “And Joseph said unto his 
brethren, I die, but God will surely visit you, and bring 
you up out of this land unto the land which He sware 
to Abraham, to Isaac, andto Jacob. . . . God will 
surely visit you, and ye shall carry up my bones from 
hence. So Joseph died . . . and they embalmed 
him, and he was put in a coffin in Egypt.” (Genesis 
50:24-26.) “I die, but God . . .” There is faith! 

And wherein is the history which gives substance to 
this faith? We find a twofold answer in the detailed 
‘narratives of the hexateuch. The history here recorded 
gives both the justification and the realization of 
‘Joseph’s faith. The focal center about which this whole 
history turns is a place called Shechem. Let us note 


first, 


Tre REALIZATION OF JOSEPH’S F'aITH 


The book of Genesis is incomplete, in that it leaves one 
‘in an attitude of expectancy. Joseph is dead, embalmed, 
and in a coffin in Egypt. Is this the end of Abraham’s 
children? Was it Joseph’s doing that had brought 
Jacob and his brethren out of their own land into 
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Egypt? How are they going to get back? It takes the } 
next five historical books to give substance to Joseph’s + 
words, “God will surely visit you, and bring you up out | 
of this land.” | 

But the opening chapter of Exodus presents a dis- § 
couraging situation. “Now there arose a new king over 
Egypt, who know not Joseph. . . . Therefore they | 
did set over them taskmasters to afflict them with their | 
burdens.” Bondage, not freedom, is the lot of the chosen \ 
people. But Moses their deliverer is raised up. 

It is a point of real significance that the chronicler 
of the exodus takes care to note that “Moses took the } 
bones of Joseph with him: for he had straightly sworn } 
the children of Israel, saying, God will surely visit you; | 
and ye shall carry up my bones away hence with you” | 
(Exodus 13:19). . — 

After all the years of wandering in the wilderness 
and the taking possession of the land, and dividing it | 
according to the number of the tribes of Israel, the con- | 
cluding paragraph of the book of Joshua tells the close. | 
of the story, “And the bones of Joseph, which the chil- | 


dren of Israel brought up out of Egypt, buried they in | 
Shechem, in the parcel of ground which Jacob bought | 
of the sons of Hamor the father of Shechem for a hun- | 
dred pieces of money: and they became the inheritance | 
of the children of Joseph.” The question which now — 
interests us is, Why were Joseph’s bones buried at 
Shechem? Herein lies the meaning of the whole story, ‘I 
and the justification of Joseph’s faith. 
It is noteworthy that the sublime expression which | 
seals Joseph’s lips is based on no blind impulse or vague > 
fancy. It is based on the very character of the Almighty { 
who had established a covenant relationship with Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. At this point the place called 
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Shechem enters into the history. For every event in 
aistory there is not only a time, but also a place. The 
wlace occasionally determines the time; the time often 
conditions the place. It was Victor Cousin, in his Phi- 
cosophy of History (Cours de 1828), who taught that 
“God made every place to represent an idea.” If this is 
true what meaning does it lend to the present inquiry? 
It has been said that “Jesusalem stands for ethical 
monotheism.” We now ask, For what does Shechem 
ttand? What difference does it make where Joseph’s 
ones were buried? 

We are introduced to Shechem initially in the 
-welfth chapter of Genesis. Abram in answering God’s 
call had gone forth from Ur of the Chaldees to Haran, 
and from Haran into Canaan. “And Abram passed 
chrough the land unto the place of Shechem, unto the 
oak of Moreh. And the Canaanite was then in the land. 
‘And Jehovah appeared unto Abram, and said, Unto thy 

eed will I give this land: and there builded he an altar 
unto Jehovah, who appeared unto him.” Shechem as- 
umes significance therefore as Abram’s first notable 
topping place in Canaan, where the promise made at 
he oak was confirmed by the altar of worship. God’s 
an in God’s country raised an altar at Shechem as a 
itness to this graciously established covenant, when the 
oolytheistic Canaanite still walked abroad in the land. 
Two generations later, immediately after Jacob had 
ade his peace with Esau, following his all night wrestle 
at the ford of the Jabbok when he was returning from 
addan-aram, “Jacob came in peace to the city of 
hechem . . . andencamped before the city. And 
ne bought the parcel of ground, where he had spread his 
ent, at the hand of the children of Hamor, Shechem’s 
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father, for a hundred pieces of money. And he erected | 
there an altar, and called it El-Elohe-Israel [God, the | 
God of Israel].” (Gen. 33:18-20.) 

Jacob dug a well at this place. Some centuries later | 
One who was wearied by His journey and thirsty, came | 
‘near to the parcel of ground that Jacob gave to his 
son Joseph: And Jacob’s well was there. . . . who 
drank thereof himself and his sons and his cattle.” | 
(John 4:4, 6, 12. See Gen. 48:21-22.)? Jacob had | 
learned to drink also of “that living water,” for we learn } 
that “Jacob said unto his household, and to all that were © 
with him, Put away the foreign gods that are among | 
you, and purify yourselves, and change your gar- | 
ments. . . . And they gave unto Jacob all the fors , 
eign gods which were in their hand, and the rings which | 
were in their ears; and Jacob hid them under the oak | 
which was by Shechem.” (Gen. 35:2, 4.) So far at { 
least Shechem stands for whole-hearted dedication to } 
the one true God. | 

Meanwhile Jacob had withdrawn to Hebron, but | 
Shechem served as a watering and feeding place for his q 
flocks. “And his brethren [Joseph’s] went to feed their } 
father’s flock in Shechem. And Israel said unto J oseph, 
Are not thy brethren feeding the flock in Shechem? | 
come, and I will send thee unto them. And he said to i 
him, Here am I.” (Gen. 87:12-18). Alas, J oseph 
found not his brethren at Shechem, but at Dothan, o a 
the caravan route between Syria and Egypt, and was” 
thereupon unwittingly, but Providentially, sold by his | 
gen perce N 


§ 


*This passage does not contradict 33:18:19. It doubtless refers to a ! 
later experience, when some Amorites, having taken possession during or 2 
of Jacob’s absences, were forced to quit their claim under the persuasion 4 
of Jacob’s sword and his bow. Some critics assign these passages to two 


different traditions. 
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‘jealous brethren into Egypt. Abram had gone down 
{from Shechem, via Bethel, into Egypt because of famine 
jin the land; Joseph was sent down from Shechem to 
| preserve the seed of Abram against the coming famine. 
, Abram returned to enjoy the fruit of the land. Joseph 
«died, but God brought up the children of Israel out of 
‘Egypt to possess the land forsworn unto their fathers. 
One can imagine quite easily why both Abram and 
. Jacob should have been drawn to Shechem upon their 
entrance into the promised land, when one considers its 
‘“natural attractiveness and central position.” George 
_Adam Smith describes it * as situated in a pass between 
‘two ranges which run right across Samaria, from the 
Mediterranean coast to the Jordan, “and just where it 
pierces the watershed, with Ebal on the one side and 
_Gerizim on the other, Shechem lies at the parting of the 
waters, some of its fountains flowing seawards, the rest 
towards the Jordan.” 

What significance this adds to the instructions given 
by Moses in Deuteronomy 27 and 28, which were faith- 
fully carried out by Joshua and the people soon after 
they had entered the land. “And all Israel, and their 
elders and officers, and their judges, stood on this side 
of the ark and on that side before the priests and the 
Levites, that bare the ark of the covenant of Jehovah, as 

' well the sojourner as the homeborn; half of them in front 
of mount Gerizim, and half of them in front of mount 
Ebal; as Moses the servant of Jehovah had commanded 
at the first, that they should bless the people of Israel” 
(Joshua 8:33). Inasmuch as the two ranges are not 

more than sixty rods apart at this place and Shechem 
between, the scene must have been one of unusually 


* Historical Geography of the Holy Land, p. 332 f. 
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solemn impressiveness in the light of the historic asso- 
ciations already described. 


Tuer SIGNIFICANCE OF SHECHEM 


This serves to explain also why Joshua called all Israel | 
together, after final conquest and division of the land. : 
for a recital of the Providential history of this people 
and a renewal of the covenant established with their | 
fathers at Shechem. After his eloquent call for their | 
undivided dedication to the God of their fathers, and 
after registering his own decision, ““but as for me and 
my house, we will serve Jehovah,” “So Joshua made a | 
covenant with the people that day, and set them a — 
statute and an ordinance in Shechem. And Joshua | 
wrote these words in the book of the law of God; and | 
he took a great stone, and set it up there under the oak 
that was by the sanctuary of Jehovah. And Joshua said | 
unto all the people, Behold, this stone shall be a witness | 
against us; for it hath heard all the words of Jehovah | 
which he spake unto us: it shall be therefore a witness | 
against you, lest ye deny your God.” (Joshua | 
24 :25-27,.) “ 

Joseph’s faith triumphed. His bones were buried in | 
the parcel of ground now made sacred by holy associa- _ 
tions: The original promise to Abram and his seed, “| 
made under the oak and confirmed by the altar of | 
worship; the rededication of Jacob and his family, sig- 4 
nalized by the burying of the foreign gods and idolatrous — 
trinkets under the oak; the well from which Joseph’s | 
brethren had departed for Dothan, after which they sold { | 
him into Egypt; the scene of the blessings and cursings N 
before the peaks of Gerizim and Ebal upon entrance _ 
into the land; and the great memorial stone set up there | 
under the oak by the sanctuary, as a perpetual witness 
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ito the faithfulness of God and a reminder to the coven- 
:anted people of their vows. Shechem stands for whole- 
|hearted dedication to the faithful God who fulfills His 
| promises. 


Today one can board a railroad train at Cairo, 


‘Egypt, near the former land of Goshen, and be in 
‘Shechem (the modern Nablus) tomorrow. “Today 
'Shechem is the seat of the government of the province, 
; and—eloquent homage of civilization to its immemorial 
:rank—it is the connecting link of the telegraphic sys- 
‘tems of the east and west of Jordan.”* Had Joseph 


died yesterday in Egypt, he could be buried tomorrow 
in Shechem. We attempt in moments and days what 


‘the Almighty works out in decades and centuries. His- 
‘tory is His story. He accomplishes His all wise pur- 


poses, if not in one generation, then in another. The 


eternal years are His. John Oxenham has enshrined 
this truth in Flowers of the Dust, the first line of which 
is adapted from the Sinngedichte of Friedrich von 
_Logau: 


' The mills of God grind slowly, but they grind exceeding small— 
So soft and slow the great wheels go they scarcely move at all; 
But the souls of men fall into them and are powdered into dust, 
_ And in that dust grow the Passion-Flowers—Love, Hope, Trust. 


The story of Shechem and the bones of Joseph, with 


all its realism and minute, lifelike touches, hidden as it 
is in the detail of the first six historical books of the 


Bible, speaks for itself. F. B. Meyer truly declares 


regarding these books*®: “There accrues to the thought- 


See as 1 % 
Lake a ° 


ful mind an ever-deepening conviction that, instrumen- 


tally, they date from the pens of contemporary histor- 


‘Op. cit., p. 333. : 
® Joshua and the Land of Promise, Preface. 
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ians. . . . In the perspective of time, many things — 
that bulk largely to their contemporaries are dismissed — 
as unworthy of notice, whilst general principles are dis- é 
cussed to the ignoring of details.” j 

When the Scripture is permitted to Stak through 
the logic and loftiness of its own contents it leaves a 
stronger impression of divine authority upon the sus- 
ceptible mind than any number of external evidences. 
Tum vox scriptorum vox Dei! 


New YORK. 


THE REVIEW 
CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY 


THERE APPEARS TO BE REASON FOR EXPECTING THE CHURCH TO 

experience a revival of interest in Christ. This seems a strange 

thing to say of the organization that represents Him, but the 

church has become so involved in everything that is even re- 

motely connected with religion that He, the center of its faith, 
js neglected. But the reaction is beginning, for men are becom- 
ing tired of activities and movements and discussions and con- 
- troversies that lead to no satisfactory and permanent results. 
They are beginning to demand an essential Christianity—and 
that means Christ at the very heart of both belief and life. 

In writing in this vein for The Christian Advocate Bishop 
William F. Anderson of the Methodist Episcopal Church quotes 
this striking confession by Rev. E. Stanley Jones, in The 
Christ of the Indian Road: 


“When I first went to India I was trying to hold a very long 
' Jine—a line that stretched clear from Genesis to Revelation, 
-on to Western Civilization and to the Western Christian 
Church. I found myself bobbing up and down that line fighting 
behind Moses and David and Jesus and Paul and Western 
_ Civilization and the Christian Church. I was worried. There 
- was no well-defined issue. I found the battle almost invariably 
| being pitched at one of these three places: the Old Testament, 
or Western Civilization, or the Christian Church. I had the 
ill-defined but instinctive feeling that the heart of the matter 
- was being left out. Then I saw that I could, and should, 
shorten my line, that I could take my stand at Christ and be- 
fore that non-Christian world refuse to know anything save 
. Jesus Christ and Him crucified. The sheer storm and stress 
| of things had driven me to a place that I could hold. Then I 
_ saw there is where I should have been all the time. I saw that 
the gospel lies in the person of Jesus, that He Himself is the 
7 421 
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Good News, that my one task was to live and present Him. 
My task was simplified. I asked an earnest Hindu one day what 
he thought of Christ. He thoughtfully answered: “There is no 
one else who is seriously bidding for the heart of the world 
except Jesus Christ. There is no one else on the field.” There 
is literally no one else on the field and nothing else on the 
horizon. It is Christ or—nothing.” 


Bishop Anderson himself then adds this experience and — 


comment of his own: \ 


“In one of my early pastorates I formed a friendship with 
a brilliant lawyer who had always held apart from the Church. 
I tried earnestly to lead him into its fellowship. At the men- 
tion of the name of Christ he was respectful. But when I 
pressed him to join the Church he drew back, saying that so { 
far as he could see the Church had done its best to get away | 
from the teachings and spirit of its Lord. He had, of course, | 
overstated his side of the case. But I have come to see that 
there is more reason for his attitude than I was aware of at the |} 
time. 

“During recent years the kingdom of heaven has suffered | 
violence in our own circles—the violence of excessive organiza- | 
tion, of too much confidence in publicity, of too high expecta- 
tion in managerial offices and machinery, of too great depend- 
ence upon semi-religious promotions, of too frequent flaunting 
of statistical tables and denominational boasting, of extrava- 
gant and wasteful living to the point of vulgarity by many — 
professing Christians. People are asking, What place is Christ = 
to have in the scheme of things?” 


DESCRIPTIONS OF OUR AGE DIFFER WITH TEMPERAMENTS, VIEW- _ 
points, and circumstances, but on one matter there seems to be | 
great unanimity—this is a great undisciplined age. Nothing 
is more promptly resented than any suggestion of restraint by | 
either authority or moral principle. And the most deplorable | 
thing about it is that church members very largely share this 
attitude. Save for the grosser offenses, who now is ever called 
to account by the proper officials of his church for unchristian 
conduct? So long as you do not directly trespass upon the 
rights of another, you may do about as you please. 
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The Christian (London) in an editorial on this subject 
has said some wise things from which we take these examples: 


“Are there not many to-day, who, though proclaiming 
themselves disciples of the Lord Jesus, nevertheless shrink from 
fully committing themselves to serious responsibilities implied 
by that word, as properly used? For what is a disciple, other 
than a learner, and therefore one prepared to submit unques- 
tioningly to the divine discipline? And yet is there any idea so 
abhorrent to the multitude to-day, as the idea of discipline— 
the state of being under perfect command?” 

“©The Church is subject to Christ? (Eph. 5:24): in that 
saying, St. Paul defined the duty of Christian assemblies and 
their individual members in a manner which is not to be gain- 
said, and which allows no scope for questioning. Upon that 
pronouncement must be founded any and every call for the 
discipline required of disciples of the Lord Jesus. The plea 
for freedom of conscience, for the right of individual judgment, 
becomes an ignoble and shuffling evasion when it covers at- 
tempts to escape from obedience to the divine commands. Lib- 
erty there is, in the service of Christ—but license, never; and 
the first’ demand made upon every follower is that he shall rule 
himself, in accordance with the revealed will of Him whom he 
claims to serve. 

“Herein is the great difference between military discipline 
and Christian discipline. As disciples, we are not subject to 
implacable decrees of a martinet—capricious or otherwise; we 
are desired to submit ourselves to self-discipline, under the 
“guidance of a Heavenly Instructor. There is no external com- 
pulsion. The command has been given, certainly; but the re- 
sponse is conditional upon our will to obey: ‘He that ruleth 
his spirit is better than he that taketh a city.’” 


No virTUE CAN BE OVERVALUED IN ITSELF, BUT IT CAN BE SO 
overemphasized and applied out of its place as to interfere 
with the exercise of other virtues. That fine grace, peace, is 
being called upon in these days to function in places where 
more aggressive, if not sterner, qualities are called for. 
It may be because of the reaction from the war or the 
_ weariness from endless modern controversy or the easy-going 
| and pleasure-loving spirit of the times, or all of these and more 


s 
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combined, but today the great cry is for peace. This is some- 
times demanded even where it must be secured through com- 
promise or surrender of principle. Apparently the demands 
of truth, honor, and conscience are not always heard. 

It is the duty of the Christian to be peaceable—but not his 
first duty. One of the loveliest of virtues, peace is yet con- 
ditional. “The wisdom that is from above,” says James, 
“is first pure, then peaceable,” and so on. Purity must be 
first. "The body cannot have peace when impurity is working 
within. Neither can the believer’s heart, nor can the church. 
This is an eternal principle, and with an eternal principle there 
can be no compromise. 

Yet, in place of drawing such a sharp line between belief 
and unbelief, loyalty and disloyalty, as shall make them 
mutually exclusive, much of our present religious leadership 
urges an indiscriminate, all-embracing goody-goodyism as a 


substitute for a clear-cut faith with a definite objective. Now, | 


a positive faith is bound to encounter opposition. What shall 
it do then? Here is the answer of The Call to the Colors, the 
organ of the Methodist League for Faith and Life, given in an 
editorial headed, Is Peace More Christian than Truth? 


“There is a universe of difference between the conception | 


that Jesus Christ is the second personality of the eternal 


Trinity who became incarnate by the womb of the Virgin Mary, | 
and the conception that he is the child of Joseph and Mary ~ 


by ordinary generation, and divine only in the sense that God 4 


achieved in him the best expression of his eternal ideal and 
motive that ever has been or ever will be attained. 


“If the first is true, to allow the second to be substituted _ 


for it in the teaching and preaching emphasis of the Church is 
a betrayal of the truth. It may disturb the peace of the 


Church to oppose such a betrayal of truth—but who that is | 
alive to the realities of life and to the worth of Christ will not | 
say that faith in the Incarnation is worth more than any peace? — 

“There never was a good cause from which good men have ~ 


not stood away, and always they have given the same explana- | 


tion. Christian men stood off from Wesley because the — 
Anglican leaders opposed him. Christian men and the bishops — 
generally stood away from the Reformation for a like reason. 
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)Christian men stood away from Athanasius until the issue was 
‘forced at Nicaea. And even St. Peter compromised at Antioch 
| because certain influential brethren had come down from Jeru- 
ssalem. It was all done for peace, but in the light of history it 
jis all seen as compromise. 

“Sometimes we are told that it is wrong to introduce a 
(divisive emphasis into religion when there is such urgent need 
{for unity in evangelism. But how can there be any evangelism 
iif the Evangel be denied? Are we loyal to evangelism if we 
i allow the faith of the younger generation to be undermined by 
inegative ideas, and the faith of the younger ministry to be 
: shattered in the very schools of divinity? While we evangel 
{this generation we are allowing negative thinkers to train the 
lleadership that will unevangel the next. Such a loyalty to 
{truth must make angels weep and devils laugh. 

: “Let us face the facts. There is an issue in the Church of 
| the most serious significance. It takes courage to align one’s 
self. It may cost something in friendships. It may cost some- 
‘thing in advancements. It may cause one to be spoken again 
as obsessed, ignorant, medieval, an agitator, static. The aca- 
_ demic world will become unfriendly—all this is possible. But 
it is the Godhood of Christ, and all the hope that streams from 
his blood-stained cross and empty tomb that is at stake. This 
is a bigger value than mere peace. This is a more precious 
‘interest than unity.” 


MEN WHO DWELL LONG IN SPECIAL FIELDS OF THOUGHT DEVELOP 
a kind of sixth sense respecting their particular subjects, and 
often surprise us with their penetration and foresight. We 
sometimes have from such minds prophecies that are borne out 
in later years with remarkable fullness. In 1891 Dr. Francis 
L. Patton, of Princeton, in the course of a memorial address 
for Casper W. Hodge, spoke these prophetic words: 


“I may be wrong; but it seems to me that American Chris- 
tianity is about to pass through a severe ordeal. It may be a 
ten years’ conflict, it may be a thirty years’ war; but it is a 
conflict in which all Christian Churches are concerned. The 

war will come. The Presbyterian Church must take part in it; 
and Princeton, unless her glory is departed, must lead the van 
in the great fight for fundamental Christianity. It is not 
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amendment, it is not revision, it is not restatement, it is a revo- 
lution that we shall have to face. The issue will be joined by 
and by on the essential truth of a miraculous and God-given 
revelation; and then we must be ready to fight, and if need be, 
to die, in defense of the bloodbought truths of the common 


salvation.” 


THERE Is NOT MUCH TO BE GAINED BY PREDICTING THAT THE 
public will not stand this or endure that or is forever through 
with this other. Human nature has its collective moods and 
caprices as well as its individual. It is confidently asserted, for 
example, that the religious revival is a thing of the past in all 
communities not hopelessly belated. If the conditions that pro- 
duced a revival in the past are repeated today, there will be a 


revival. 

Many associate such an occasion with a special kind of 
emotionalism, with preaching that has much vocal stress and | 
vigorous gesticulation, with a peculiar phraseology, and even | 
with certain old hymns. Many very real times of spiritual 
awakening have had these accompaniments, but they are not | 
essential. A revival in the true sense must bring sinners to i 
recognize their lost state and to seek and find the pardon gained 
through Christ their divine Saviour, a process resulting in their — | 
spiritual rebirth. 

No human formula can produce the phenomenon of a genu- | 
ine revival ; the means employed by the Holy Spirit differ. What 
counts is results, whether the human agency is some gifted — 
preacher addressing the masses, or unknown individuals giving - 
the message in their own ways. Dr. Charles R. Erdman 
wrote thoughtfully, in The Continent, upon evangelistic prin- 
ciples for the modern church, and on this point of the means he 
says: 

“The methods employed by Philip in making known this 
gospel message are likewise instructive to us; although it is 
true that if we desire to share with others the good news con- 


cerning Christ, we shall find ways of our own, no matter what. 
our situation or place in life. 
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“First of all, Philip evidently approved of mass meetings 
1and great public gatherings. There was no little popular stir 
sand excitement in the city of Samaria. This is not the only 
imethod of evangelistic work, but it is one. It is open to abuses, 
s yet these are not of its essence. The Lord has blessed great 
‘revivals’ even when the machinery has been somewhat cumber- 
: some and the noise a little disconcerting. Both humor and his- 
{tory may be involved in the statement that the Lord evidently 
: approves of some things which are not in perfect accord with 
‘our own taste. 

“However, regarding public gatherings, are we not tempted 
| to doubt quite on the other hand, that miracles of spiritual heal- 
jing are to be wrought when we meet for the quiet and orderly 
| services of our churches? Is there no danger of awaiting some 
| special season or effort or campaign, rather than believing that 
‘in every place where the gospel is preached the message may be 

attended with the demonstration and power of the Spirit of 
| God? 

“Of course, that method of work which is best illustrated by 
the story of Philip is that of ‘individual work for individuals’ 
or ‘personal evangelism.’ 

“The account of the meeting between Philip and the eunuch 
contains enough instruction in soul winning to be regarded as 
a manual of training in this high art. To say the least, it 
should stimulate us all to new efforts in this line of obvious duty. 

“First of all, we may rightfully conclude that ‘personal 
evangelism’ is more difficult that public preaching. Philip was 
being promoted when he was taken from the crowds in Samaria 
to speak to one traveler in the desert of Judea. That kind of 
work requires peculiar patience, and symapthy, and courage, 
and sincerity, and grace. Even some famous pulpit orators fail 
to accomplish this more delicate task. 

“In the second place, we are reminded that opportunities 
for sharing the good news are found in most unpromising 
places. To Philip, who had been summoned from the throngs in 
Samaria, the desert road to Gaza must have seemed a barren field 
for evangelistic work; but there he met an Ethiopian prince, 
chancellor of the exchequer of Candace, the queen, a man who 

was to become the first Christian missionary to the continent of 
“Africa. Most of us prefer to work with the crowds, but only 
the Lord can measure the possible influence of a chance meeting 
with a stranger on a lonely journey.” 

| 

| 


2 
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CHRIST’s ANNOUNCEMENT, THAT HE WAS “THE WAY, THE TRUTH 
and the life,” may be heeded by churches as well as individuals. 
A church which abandons her Lord begins to degenerate as a 
spiritual and moral institution, so that in time we may expect 
from it almost anything sensational or spectacular. A Uni- 
tarian Church in New York—which once carried the word 
Messiah in its name—it now simply called The Community 
Church, and the spiritual quality of the preaching by its 
pastor, Dr. John Haynes Holmes, may perhaps be fairly 
judged by this excerpt of a report, in The Herald-Tribune, 
of one of his sermons: 


““‘The Christian God is dying,’ the Rev. John Haynes 


Holmes said yesterday in his sermon in the Community Church, 


at Park Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street. 

“ “The Christian God is passing out,’ he continued. ‘He no 
longer commands the-honest respect of men and women. He 
has been disproved. The Christians traditionally believe in 


ee 


— 
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God as a creator, the maker of heaven and earth, as the ruler | 


of the universe, a political conception, and as a philanthropist. 
But science has demolished these ideas. Miracles, for example, 
have no place in the modern world, and the same is true of 
prayer. 


“°The gods of antiquity mean nothing to us now except as © | 


their names are useful in a cross word puzzle. 


‘The humanist tells us that God is always the creation of | 
man. To me the life of man and of the world are one. God is | 
the rising tide in the heart of humanity. So God and man are | 
one, and man and the universe are rolled together in one great | 


principle of unity. 


‘So we see not merely the death of a God, but also the 4 


birth of a God—God born again in the spirit of man.’ ” 


THE AGE OF VIOLENT ANTAGONISMS BETWEEN DENOMINATIONS | 
is evidently gone, the very tolerance of a more intellectual | 
generation having taken much of the heat out of sectarian dif- 3 
ferences. Not only so, but men are frankly recognizing the 3 


good points in one another’s churches and seeking to adopt 


them. This is noticed even in the attitude of Protestant 
thinkers respecting the Roman Church; the old disposition to— 
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condemn a belief or custom simply because it is Roman has 
dargely disappeared. Rather men are inquiring into certain 
‘elements of strength in that communion and frankly admitting 
fits admirable characteristics. 

) In an article appearing in The Continent Principal Selbie 
of Mansfield College has compared Protestantism and Catholi- 
tism at several points, and shown how Protestantism has some- 


times gone too far in her revolt from certain practices of the 
oman Church. His remarks upon the sacrament of the 
ord’s Supper and upon the confessional are richly suggestive: 


“Meeting as they do in humility, penitence and adoring 
trust, men find that they truly meet with their Lord, and feed- 
ing on him by faith have nourishment for their souls. Here the 
perative agents are the faith of those who receive and the 
oly Spirit of God taking of the things of Christ and giving 

them to men. Between this purely spiritual view of the sacra- 
ent, which is common to all Protestants, and the more or less 

echanical interpretation of Catholicism there is a great gulf 
fixed. 

“So it has come about that this most sacred and intimate 
rite of the Christian faith is the point at which the divisions 
of Christendom are most manifest. The effect on Protestants 
‘has not been good. In strong reaction against what they can- 
not but regard as the magical and even pagan accretions of 
the Catholic rite, Protestants generally have tended some- 
times to neglect it, and sometimes to put upon it too bald and 
lifeless an interpretation. It would perhaps be well for the 
Protestantism of the future to make more of symbolism in re- 
ligion, and while losing nothing of the belief in the sacra- 
‘mental character of all life, to find its highest expression in 
this ordinance. There can be no doubt that rightly used it 
meets men’s needs and quickens their spiritual sense as no other 
form of worship does. By stressing the purely spiritual as- 
/pect of the service and showing how potent it can be for Chris- 
tian living, Protestants may do a great deal toward delivering 
‘the church from the bondage of superstition and bringing it 
out into that clearer and rarer atmosphere where spiritual 
things are spiritually discerned. 

“There are other respects also in which Protestants may 
do much to meet religious needs which seem at present to be 
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more adequately met by Catholicism. We have already re- 
ferred to the case of confession. With the Catholic system of 
compulsory auricular confession and priestly absolution 
Protestants can have no sort of sympathy. But that is not to 
say that they might not organize themselves much better than 
they have ever yet done for dealing with sick souls. There are — 
vast numbers of people who are theologically uninstructed and 
spiritually immature, and who easily go astray for lack of some 
guiding hand. To deal with such people wisely requires great 
tact, wide experience and a working knowledge of the more 
pathological aspects of religious psychology. That all minis- 
ters should receive definite training for such work goes without 
saying. Voluntary confession to some one who can deal with 
sins and errors with the authority that comes of sympathy and 
knowledge is a most helpful and healing discipline. The Prot- | 
estant churches should be able to supply the need without any | 
of the drawbacks which inevitably attend the Catholic system.” | 


i 


THE QUESTION OF THE PLACE OF RITUAL IN OUR PUBLIC WORSHIP | 
has been added to many others that vex the church today. To | 
some temperaments anything of a set and formal nature is | 
most repellent, while to others it is the very thing in the serv- a 
ice to lift their souls out of the atmosphere of the hum- — 
drum world and fix their attention on things of the soul. Ina | 
contributed editorial to one of the last issues of Christian ~ 
Work, upon the Anglo-Catholic Movement in England, T. 
Rhondda Williams has, in the space of three short paragraphs, | 
thoughtfully touched upon both sides of this question: 


“Turning to the Free Churches one notes a tendency on — 
the part of some of the younger ministers towards a more | 
ritualistic form of service than is customary, and a more 
priestly view of the ministry than that on which the Free 
Churches have been built up. Dr. J. D. Jones, from the chair 
of the Congregational] Union, entered a strong plea for the 
centrality of preaching in the Free Church service. He did not | 
speak in any way slightly of the other parts of the service, but — 
pleaded that the Free Churches had been built up by effective - 
preaching, and could not afford to neglect it, and that the ser- 
mon ought to be quite as much of a sacrament as the so-called 
sacrament itself, 
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“This is a timely plea, and a thoroughly sound view. Some 
young men in the ministry and in the colleges are more or less 
under the glamor of Dr. W. E. Orchard and his ritualistic 
practices. But they do not always realize that Dr. Orchard’s 
-nfluence is due not to his ritualism, but to the brilliance and 
yungency of his preaching. Men with less preaching gifts who 
adopt his methods are likely to find themselves very quickly in 
jifficulties. Dr. Orchard’s personality, power as a preacher, 
ill be able to carry many things of this kind, which other men 
ill not be able to carry at all. Free Church ground has not 
neen prepared for this kind of thing, and high ritualism is not 
ikely to flourish in it. For the most part, the people who want 
tigh ritual will go where they can get it undiluted. 

“The Free Churchman only tinkers at it at best. On the 
other hand, it is well for Free Churchmen to remember that a 

ree Church service can be very bare, and if the man who is 
conducting it is not rich it can be very poor. We probably 
yave made the mistake of making the service too dependent on 
one man, and that means often on his moods. A service in 
hich the people can take more part themselves, and prayers 
in which they can audibly join might well be made a part of the 
ree Church service always. We have also to remember that 
e can never satisfy the needs of men by rationalism alone. 
t is not big enough; it does not cover the ground. There must 
e room in our worship for the expression of mystical experi- 
nce. The demand that everything in religion must be intellec- 
tualized is an unwarrantable demand—an effort to squeeze 
the mysterious soul of man into the forms of thought of some 
articular age. Religion must burst such bonds always.” 


if 


UNFORTUNATE THING ABOUT AN IMPRESSIVE CUSTOM IS THAT 
it is apt to become so commonplace as to lose its effectiveness 
d so drop to a mere form. Probably the religious world 
ers as many examples of this tendency as any. What does 
wing the head in prayer mean to most people? The singing 
f hymns, too—is it merely a part of the “service,” to be hur- 
ried through by “omitting the third verse”? So with other 
‘items in our public and private devotions. 

| Take the matter of the Amen, which commonly terminates 


ur prayers and in many churches our hymns, and let us look 
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into it a moment with Dr. James Moffatt, who referred to this - | 
expression at some length in a sermon published in The Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, London. Here are several things this noted 
scholar said about the word: 


“On Friday, at the Mohammedan mosques, millions of de- 
vout worshipers prayed the prayer which is their equivalent 
for the Lord’s Prayer; and the full-toned Doxology rang out | 
from the throats of Islam, Amen. 

“Yesterday, the Jewish congregations in the synagogues {| 
responded to their ministers who, at the close of the great — 
Chumish Prayer, said, ‘Say ye, Amen,’ and they all said, © 
‘Amen.’ ‘Today, throughout the Christian Church this word [| 
closes our prayers and praise. 

“Few words in the vocabulary of religion are more widely 
used than the word ‘Amen,’ and few, to my mind, are less in- + 
telligently uttered. This short word is repeated continually, — j 
until I fear it has become blurred and ‘blunted by usage. 4 

“Tt is a Hebrew term which has passed unchanged into { 
Greek, Arabic, Latin and English. Wherever the soul of man, | 
Jewish, Mohammedan, or Christian, bows before God, the one | 
‘Amen’ comes to the lips. It means ‘Truly’—‘So be it.2 We | 
commonly say Amen in worship to some statement by another | 
person if it is a term of response, meaning that if a statement | 
of God’s truth is made in our presence, we say Amen to it if we | 
agree with it. ui 

“In the Early Church, in the fourth century, we are told | 
the word Amen rang from the congregation sometimes like a 
clap of thunder; people poured their hearts into it. In a | 
number of our congregations today, I mean in some churches, | 
the use of Amen at the end of prayers has been discontinued, i | 
which is a real loss.” F 


THERE Is A TYPE OF “ORTHODOXY” THAT TAKES ALL THE JOY 
out of religion, and no small part of its life. It makes no dis- 
tinction between faith and gloominess, seriousness and severity, 
loyalty and intolerance, frankness and ungraciousness, strict- 
ness and narrowness, thrift and stinginess. Probably thou- 
sands have been turned away from the Kingdom by lives which | 
in these ways misrepresented the faith. 

No one is apt to accuse Dr. John Marvin Dean of being — 
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unorthodox, but in his book of sermons and addresses issued 
ander the title, The Undying Torch, he has sharply, though 
justly, taken to task certain types of church folk who are 
theologically orthodox but socially and practically heterodox. 
Here is a condensation of his indictment against them, cover- 
ang most of the points he makes: 


“Lack of spirituality on the part of orthodox people 
always breeds doctrinal reaction. A dead orthodoxy, locked 
nn creeds, forms, and professions, is properly distrusted. ‘The 
nly acceptable orthodoxy is orthodoxy in action—an ortho- 
lexy showing itself in devotion, compassion, prayerfulness, 
ynoliness, and energy for the right. He who is unspiritual is 
sinorthodox. There is an orthodoxy of love as well as one of 
faith.” 

“Many orthodox people are stingy. They are willing to 
wrangle over theological distinctions, but they will not give 
yen a tenth of their income to make Christ known to a sinful 
race.” 

“Many orthodox believers make little or no effort to win 
the lost to Christ. It is mentally impossible to believe that men 
vout of Christ are lost and then make no move on their behalf, 
winless there is something wrong in the life.” 

“Orthodox people often make heretics increase by unfair 
theological arguments and by misrepresenting their theological 
opponents or accusing them of the worst possible motives. 
Even those who deny the Lord who bought them with his blood 
must be treated fairly and with kindness and compassion. 
[They must not be caricatured.” 

“Another error of many orthodox Christians is permitting 
‘themselves to sneer at the term ‘social service,’ and deprecate 
+: See to make the world a better place in which to live. 

is is worse than folly. The world’s best benefactors, in 
civil and religious and social and economic progress, have been 
worthodox believers in the evangelical faith. To sneer at ‘social 
service’ is to sneer at the saintly labors of Howard and Wilber- 
force, of John Bright and Gladstone, of Doctor Barnardo and 
of William Booth, of Florence Nightingale and of Frances 
jWillard. he greatest service we can render society is, of 
course, to win men to Christ. But our service must not end 
here; we must teach these redeemed men how to express 
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Christ’s holy life in all human relationships. Evangelism and | 
social service are twins and can not live in separation.” 

“Some orthodox leaders abuse the holy truth of the Second } 
Advent of Christ. They become fatalistic, saying that as our | 
Lord is coming in person to reign, it it foolish to ‘patch up’ the | 
social order, and even folly to expect a great worldwide spirit- 
ual refreshing. This attitude of mind is dangerous. Each dis- 
pensation has ended in reaction and judgment, but God’s pur- 
poses are not defeated. The dispensations are like the waves | 
of the sea—each, as it falls back from the beach, discloses the | 
mud and ooze of the ocean bed. But the tide keeps coming in, | 
and each dispensation is more glorious than the last.” 

“Some orthodox people are guilty of undervaluing proper | 
Biblical criticism. Textual, historical, and literary criticism | 
(‘lower’ and ‘higher’ so-called) have occupied a noble place in |} 
the intellectual life of the world. To no group of intellectuals | 
are we more indebted than to such servants of Christ as | 
Tregelles, Lange, Tischendorf, Westcott, Broadus, Hort, | 
Moule, Sayce, Robertson, Orr, and a multitude more. The de- | 
structive schools of unconverted critics, their scholarship | 
blinded by their unbelief, should not prevent orthodox people |} 
from rejoicing in and gladly using the noble contributions of | 
devout scholarship.” { 

“Orthodox people are to be blamed also for not providing | 
a modern, up-to-date, popular, and accessible orthodox litera- | 
ture. A well-planned and vigorous propaganda has been going | 
on for years on the part of the Germanized American theo- 
logians. They have captured several seminaries and colleges. | 
They control several publishing houses. They are writing and | 
circulating the literature of a defeatist theology—a theology | 
of compromise with the world, a theology which attempts to | 
pluck the crown of deity from the Son of God; a literature | 
plausible, insinuating, often orthodox in its expressions and 
yet filled with a deadly venom of infidelity. This literature is 4 
put out in modern fashion and has many attractions to the } 
mind and eye. It is not enough to denounce these publications. 
We must meet this movement by providing a thoroughly | 
modern orthodox literature. We must do again what we did 
m a previous controversial age in our history—we must create | 
and publish books and pamphlets and circulate them far and 
wide. Some of this is beginning to be done. But the movement 
must be organized and the enemy challenged, met in the open 
field of the public mind, and defeated.” 
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Goops ARE ONE THING; SALESMANSHIP IS QUITE ANOTHER. 
There is a sense in which all forms of writing are simply 
varieties of advertising. Whether one is describing the soap 
he makes or the system of philosophy he has worked out, he is 
trying to gain the favorable attention of his fellow men to 
something he believes in and wants them to use or accept. It 
ds lamentable that organized religion usually shows far less 
judgment in offering its blessings to the world than does organ- 
ized business. How often men are given a theological argu- 
ment or a learned disquisition on ethics or a fine rhetorical de- 
scription of something or other, when what they crave is 
sympathy, help, instruction, counsel, and inspiration. 

The ministry and Christian leadership generally have much 
‘to learn from our advertisers and salesmen. Here is an exam- 
ple taken from an attractive advertising periodical called The 
[Eaglet (copyright) published by Eaton & Gettinger, New 
(York. One needs no analysis of it to catch the lesson it carries 


‘for the ministry: 


“No goods are bought for themselves. They are bought 
‘for what they will do for the purchaser. Consequently—unless 
‘they are such staples that nothing new can be said about their 
‘ases—the right way to advertise is to stress the benefits likely 
‘to flow from possession rather than merely describe the thing 
offered. That’s the secret. It is the foundation of advertising 
sand of selling. 

“Don’t sell pianos,’ says a writer. ‘Sell home life and 
music and pleasant evenings. Don’t sell life insurance—sell 
the feeling of security in the family circle. Don’t sell furniture 
-—sell a home that has both comfort and refinement. Don’t 
ssell membership tickets in the chamber of commerce—sell the 
)pride and prestige of being an eminent citizen.’ 

“Sounds right, doesn’t it? 

“You wouldn’t sell pig iron that way, nor nails, nor No. 1 
jwheat, perhaps. Nor quite a lot of other perfectly standard- 
‘ized commodities. But you could advertise such a prosaic 
‘thing as coal to householders that way. Don’t be too sure in 
jadvance what can and what cannot be sold by stressing its 
juses. 


} 


“SJ Jooked over the advertising of a kitchen cabinet,’ said 
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H. P. Williams, head of a big Chicago advertising agency, | 
‘and I told the manufacturer he was trying too hard to sell 
kitchen cabinets! What else was he trying to do? he asked me. | 
I explained that people do not buy cabinets as such: they buy 
efficiency in the kitchen, and the advertising should emphasize 
that. He couldn’t see the point. Few advertisers do see it.’ 

“Anybody can print a picture of his article and give the 
mill specifications. Much advertising is no more than that. It 
is, of course, much harder to see how and where the article fits 
into human life and then tell the story vividly. But innumer- 
able advertising experiences show that advertising the function 
rather than the thing is a miracle-worker.” 


THE LAYMAN IS COMING TO BE LISTENED TO WITH MORE RESPECT- 
ful attention as he comments upon religious matters and makes 
his own suggestions. Sometimes his zeal overbalances his 
knowledge, but as a rule he pretty accurately voices the re- 
actions of people at large to the pulpit and to the church asa | 
whole. Roger Babson does not profess to be a theologian, but | 
he knows a good bit about the feelings of folks in and out of — q 
the church, and many preachers might ponder this observa- 2 
tion of his respecting the church service: 


“People no longer go to church for education, economic | 
instruction, political discussion, or amusement. There was a | 
time when the church could best teach these, but now the people | 
can learn them better from other sources. One trouble with the 
churches today is that they are endeavoring to dispense things | 
which people can get from better-equipped sources outside the | 
church. But the churches continue to be the only source where — 
& man can get courage, faith and inspiration, and these are 
the things which business men are craving today. When a busi- 
ness man goes to church and hears the preacher discuss politics — 
or economics, or listens to an appeal for money, he feels that 
he has been defrauded. These are necessary, but they should 
not come into a Sabbath morning service. They should be 
limited to evening services, or weekday services. What busi- 
ness men want is to receive courage to resist temptation, faith 
to cease from worry, and inspiration to do hard things. When 
the churches give us these, they will not only be filled to the 
doors, but they will mobilize for good the vast amount of hu- 
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}man energy which is now being dissipated or spent along de- 
sstructive lines.” 


|Iy Is A GREAT THING TO ATTAIN THE POWER TO REJOICE IN 
safflictions. Yet it can be done, for all over the world there are 
ssaints who are demonstrating the grace of God by doing it. 
"They make such an expression as “patient in tribulation”? more 
ithan a pious phrase. It comes to express a miracle in actual 
llife. Many afflicted are sustained by the hope of an early re- 
Ilease from their bondage, so that courage has something to 
ifeed upon. Some, however, realize that disease or accident or 
1misfortune in some form has sentenced them to life-long suf- 
ifering. Yet they make the best of it by distilling rare blessings 
ifrom their sorrows, and so dispense moral and spiritual 
«strength and healing to their apparently more fortunate con- 
i temporaries. 

Such a case is that of Rev. Arthur B. Churchman who, 
after years of suffering and almost helplessness, can pen a 
brave account of the advantages of his lot, under the humorous 
title, Enjoying Poor Health. It was published in The Ex- 
positor, and deserves to be reproduced entire, but there is 
s space for only these portions: 


“I am a ccripple. I cannot realize it. Feel as if I could 
‘jump up and race you to the letterbox this minute. I’m per- 
fectly well, only I’m not. After many years climbing tene- 
ment stairs some jolly germ penetrated my anatomy and I can 
climb no more. I, who have climbed everything from Vesuvius 
and the Pyramids to Pike’s Peak and the Bright Angel Trail! 
‘The germ ought to be jolly for it has had its own way these 
seven years, even to concealing its identity under the vague 
euphemism of ‘Arthritis.? It is a handicap and I am to write 
of its ‘helpfulness.’ 

“First, a handicap may be a pathway to publicity. Stand- 
ing on my feet, I preached for over twenty years and the daily 
press seldom noticed me. But once I began to mount a revoly- 
ing chair, with Geneva gown covering my person and it, so that 
only the initiated knew I was seated, the papers printed pane- 
gyrics about the ‘wheel-chair preacher.” Why? ‘Human in- 
terest,’ they said. It seemed almost inhuman when staff pho- 
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tographers haunted the doorstep to snap their victim as he was 
lifted into the taxicab.” 

“Secondly, a handicap is an incentive to ingenuity. You 
have your choice between invention and isolation. So you put 
rubber wheels on a kitchen chair because the regular wheel- 
chairs are too large for taxicabs and Pullmans. If all your 
sons are daughters, like my own, you make it possible for them 
to lift you by selecting from your mail order catalogue triple 
pulleys to place about the house.” 

“Thirdly, a handicap is a stimulus to introspection—intro- 
spection of the right sort. Your contacts with life are more 
limited but they are more thoroughly digested. No quick lunch 
mental fodder for you.” 

“Fourthly, (for this homily on handicaps knows nothing of 
the traditional three points) a handicap is a revealer of human 
sympathies. No cripple in his right mind believes for a mo- 
ment in human hard-heartedness. He knows better. He knows 
that the average man, woman or child is most eager to help. 
Even taxicab drivers and red caps have returned tips to the | 
writer because of his lameness. Just before these words were — 
written a dear old lady approached the wheel-chair and in her |} 
nearsightedness failed to observe signs of comfort. So, breath- 
ing a kindly ‘I’m so sorry,’ she dropped a dime on the chair |} 
and it took some time to convince her that the occupant wasa | 
minister and not a mendicant. For a quarter of a century I | 
have dispensed ‘charity’ but until this dime dropped my way I | 
never knew how it felt to receive charity. The milk of human | 
kindness is a sweet foretaste of the milk and honey of the | 
promised land. 

“Fifthly, a handicap is a textual illuminant. The exegesis — 
of certain parts of the holy Book can never be fully compre- — 
hended by one who has never passed through the valley of pain | 
and privation. Scripture becomes richer than ever and you 
learn to find consolation in its messages. When you no longer 
can run and not be weary, walk and not faint, the Shepherd — 
Psalm helps you sing, ‘He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures, He leadeth me beside the still waters.’ It is no longer a _ 
matter of choice; ‘maketh’ and ‘leadeth’? are words of compul- | 
sion and as such they are a comfort to the cripple. ; 

“Sixthly, a handicap introduces one to a fine philosophy 
of life. The sufferer attains certainty concerning the goodness 
of God. Pain comes not by chance. There is always a reason. 
He doth not willingly afflict nor grieve. A crutch may be a 
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ceross of honor. A handicap may be imposed, as it is in the 
thorse race, because the contestant has greater ability to bear 
jit than those who race with him. I always present this view to 
the sufferer who fears his handicap is a punishment from God.” 


OuR AGE SEEMS TO HAVE MORE KNOWLEDGE THAN EDUCATION— 
more data on many things than ability to interpret them. Peo- 
ple acquire a certain amount of information on some subject, 
‘but, instead of “thinking through” it, they seize upon some 
gattractive but superficial idea that is suggested and thereafter 
yiew the whole matter from that angle only. They never really 
grasp the other side, and they fail to realize that extreme one- 
¢sidedness seldom has the whole truth about any situation. 

We find this illustrated in the old debate over the relative 
iinfluence of heredity and environment in determining char- 
:acter. There are those who can see but one or the other of 
these factors that go to make up a life. Yet it ought to be clear 
that each has an important part to play. An unfavorable, 
even tragic, result of this disposition is that people with regret- 
table family histories often sink into the despondent view that 
they are doomed by heredity to be invalids or ignoramuses or 
sinners above other men, and they give up the struggle. These 
need such counsel as was given by Albert W. Palmer, pastor of 
the First Congregational Church, Oak Park, Illinois, in a 
sermon, reported in The Congregationalist. Among other 
things this preacher made these sensible observations: 

“More than one ancestry is struggling within you! We 
are all of mixed blood—very mixed indeed, but more good than 
bad. You have two parents, four grandparents, eight great- 
grandparents, 16 great-great-grandparents, 32 great-great- 
great-grandparents and so on! Go back only ten generations 
and you accumulate 2,046 ancestors on the way. You are 
descended from possibly 1,024 different people of the genera- 
tion that saw the Mayflower cross the ocean. There is nothing 
so democratic as a family tree, if you climb into all its 
branches! Probably most of those ancestors were fairly decent 
folks on the whole. Side with the best of them, then, and don’t 


disgrace them! 

| “It is also important to remember that it is usually not 
ja. 

} 

| 

i 
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actual diseases and never concrete-sins that are inherited but 
only weaknesses or tendencies. Now, obviously, these tenden- j 
cies can be guarded against and forestalled. No one need die | 
of tuberculosis because his ancestors did. But he does need to 
discipline his life. A man who knows he has a pre-disposition ! 
toward tuberculosis will live outdoors, build up reserves of | 
strength by nourishing food and adequate rest, and avoid un- | 
necessary over-fatigue. By such an intelligent ordering of his | 
life he may live out his days with health and strength far 
above the average. What, then, should a man do who knows 
that he has a hereditary tendency toward liquor or dishonesty? 
Suppose he knows his grandfather ran off with another man’s 
wife or committed murder in a fit of rage? The answer is, of 
course, a disciplined life with special emphasis on sobriety, 
loyalty, respect for womanhood, control of temper and pas- — 
sion. A man who so disciplines his life may succeed grandly : 
where his ancestors failed. Oftentimes the qualities which make 
a great sinner also make a great saint, if they are rightly di- 
rected and controlled. 

“Finally, the whole upward-striving revolutionary process | 
bears witness to something more than both heredity and en- | 
vironment combined. ‘Look to the rock whence ye were hewn | 
and the hole of the pit whence ye were digged!? How explain | 
this mighty upward progress! Why are our ancestors no | 
longer tree dwellers or cave men? Because of heredity? Not | 
so. Because of environment? Possibly. But behind standeth | 
God within the shadow, that great upward surging Life Prin- ay 
ciple which has never permanently been defeated. That trium- | 
phant Life Principle is in you! Back of all your other ances- | 
tors, God is your ultimate ancestor. Don’t give up the fight! | 
The God within you will help you in every battle for righteous- | 
ness and strengthen you in every forward step.” Re, 


We EXPECT THE SMALL BOY TO COUNT HUNTERS, INDIAN 
fighters, cowboys, and even pirates among his heroes, but we 
don’t worry, for he will soon “put away childish things” of 
this sort. But we are passing through a period when our 
adult world makes its heroes out of much the same stuff, or 
worse. The physical bulks very large in ideals of manhood at 
present, and it is often not balanced by any particular moral 
development. The “go-getter” is the model, and a word pic- 
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ture of him usually stresses his bodily masterfulness. Moral 
character and force are not just now greatly in demand in 
either fiction or actual life. The Watchman-Examiner ex- 
presses itself pointedly on this mark of the times: 

“Many of our novelists and magazine writers have been 
raising a crop of animal-like men in recent years, and exhibit- 
ing them as heroes. The ‘red-blooded man’, the ‘he man’, the 
‘primitive man’, with their ‘cave man’ characteristics, are set 
‘before us as the ideals that are worshiped by lovely young 
‘heroines, and feared by ordinary folks. Is this true to life? 
‘Has the ‘real man’ been cast into the discard? Has the chival- 
rous man given place to the lustful man? Is the gentleman no 
longer needed? President Lowell in a vigorous address not 
long ago said: ‘When I have one of Harvard’s robust gradu- 
ates come up to me and loudly say: “I am a red-blooded man: 
I want to know why the football team doesn’t win”, I cannot 
help recalling what the psychologists say, that the human blood 
is most red when it has not been through the brain.’ ”’ 


A SCIENTIFIC PROFESSION IS SIMPLY A KIND OF EXALTED TRADE, 
the preparation for which in the technical school is often mis- 
taken for an education. As the money-making advantages of 
such training attract a steadily growing body of students, 
educators increasingly point out the loss to the individual life 
arising from the neglect of the liberal arts courses so largely 
‘characterizing the small college. Most often the small college 
is a church institution in which Christian principles are 
guarded, or at least not ignored so notably in the great 
university. 

The conservation of the best educational and religious 
tradition by the less pretentious, but not less vital, institution 
promises to bring the small college into greater favor than for 
some time. This tendency is becoming more pronounced as 
Christian parents object to certain tendencies in the larger and 


_ independent schools. President W. H. McMaster of Mt. Union 


College makes a strong plea, in the Methodist press, for the 


distinctly Christian college, and several of his more significant 
statements follow: 
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“The president of one of the great State universities has» 
said to me repeatedly that if he could have his own way he 
would have every one of the thousands of students going to his } 
institution spend at least a year or two in one of the smaller f 


Christian colleges before losing himself in the great crowds that 
throng the modern universities.” 

“The purpose of the Christian college with its few hundreds 
differs from that of the universities whose students are num- 
bered in tens of thousands. The work done by the two types | 
of institutions overlap broadly, but neither entirely covers the | 
field of the other. Men and women are or should be educated to | 
enable them to co-operate with the scholars and leaders of the 
country in the enterprises of the modern social order, and where 
that order is defective, to make it Christian. But a university 
with its ten or twenty separate colleges under its wings often 
shows a tendency to value the fruits of education from a ma- 
terialistic point of view, putting the emphasis on practical and 
money-making education as compared with the older forms of 
intellectual discipline, moral culture, and refinement of life. | 
The small liberal arts college is satisfied if it can fit a student | 
not so much for a job which is only a part of life, but for life 
itself. In a word it is character-building—character after the 
mind of Christ. 

“Just as it was half a century ago, the small college is still | 
the backbone of higher education in the United States. Most — 
of our great universities grew out of the small Christian college. | 
Will their continued usefulness be weakened, one wonders, by | 
indefinite inflation or will the time come when they will turn and 
find their way back to their original religious sources? History | 
shows that an art when it has passed its period of full develop- — 
ment naturally tends to get back to its first essentials, to its _ 
original foundations, where it can build anew and better than 
it has done before.” Be 


Ir Is HARDLY FAIR TO BLAME THE FAILINGS OF THE RISING GEN- _ 
eration entirely upon the young people themselves. They are ; 
to a considerable degree what the generation just ahead of 
them has permitted them to become. Whether due to changing _ 
ideas of home training, to a growing dislike of rigid discipline _ 
in home and school, to a disposition to shift responsibility from 
the home to the church and school, or to the increasing softness — 
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«of an ease-loving age, the fact remains that anything like prop- 
erly enforced rules and laws is found terribly irksome to 
{those who must soon take over the main responsibilities of life, 
| both private and public. 

This state of affairs is giving the heads of our colleges and 


) universities no small amount of worry, and has moved Dr. 
1 Edward Alsworth Ross, the noted sociologist, to make this 
very outspoken declaration concerning the University of Wis- 
+ consin, with which he has been connected for twenty years: 
“If I were president of this university—and I am sure I 
, should last about three months— I would eliminate the loafers 
iif it took out 1,500. I would also eliminate the ‘boozers,’ the 
‘ Ship-flask toters’ and the fellows who think it’s smart to violate 
the laws. When I got through there might not be more than 
| 5,000 students here, but we might again have the atmosphere, 
, earnestness and hard work which the university is said once to 


| have had.” 


Herre ARE FOUR SHORT PARAGRAPHS FROM AN ARTICLE BY 
Louise Atherton Dickey, in The World Tomorrow, which de- 
serve to be read by parents and children in every home. They 

carry one of the best principles known for attaining excellence 
in any profession, and they offer an inspiring example for 
parents who feel the responsibility for creating the best and 
most permanent impression upon their young people. Inci- 

dentally, there must have been an element of discipline in the 
Gurney home here described : 


“A well-known art critic has said that the way to estab- 
lish an accurate perception is to occupy one’s eyes and mind 
exclusively with the best for five years. After that the second- 
rate will declare itself at once. The formula holds good for 
literature, music, companionship and recreation. The home 
that provides ‘the best’ of these for the first 16 years of a 
man’s life furnishes him with standards and resources that will 
not fail him on the rest of the journey. 

| “One of the most notable households in history was at 
| Earlham, the home of the Gurney family. Seven beautiful 
sisters and four brothers grew up there together. There was 
room besides for guests of all varieties. The days did not seem 


+ 
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long enough for all the lessons and tasks and expeditions the 
young people wanted to put into them. The evenings were too 
short for all the songs they wished to sing and the dances they 
wished to dance. Yet each day they took time for reading and 


for thoughtful entries in their journals. Before they stopped ! 
using the great play room for pantomines they began using it | 
for a school for neglected children in the neighborhood. As § 


they scoured the country-side on their ponies the Gurney sisters 
were quick to see the poverty and misery that lay around them. 


“Out of that household emerged the most passionate social | 
consciences of their generation. John Morley speaks of Joseph le 
John Gurney as ‘the liberator of the slaves’ in the British Em- _ 
pire. On a marble shaft in the center of an English town is the 


record of what Samuel Gurney did for public education. The 
sisters were all interested in founding the first libraries for 
seamen, lighthousekeepers and the coast guard. Elizabeth 
Gurney Fry went with fearlessness into the foulest prisons and 
proudest palaces in Europe and wakened the conscience of a 
continent. She was undoubtedly the most clear-sighted social 
reformer and the most gifted woman of her time. 

‘*As one reads the letters and diaries of the young Gurneys 


one is impressed by the large part that Earlham played in # 


their development. There was an atmosphere there of mutual 
devotion, of service, of freedom, of joy, of independent 
expression.” 


THE HOME SEEMS TO BE REGARDED NOW AS LITTLE MORE THAN 
a device for providing necessities of living—shelter, food, 
sleep. It is not so much thought of as the scene of life itself, 
since modern conditions provide that the larger proportion of 
one’s interests shall lie outside the home. As a result that poor 
substitute for a house, the apartment, unites with the hotel and 
boarding house in depriving multitudes of the delightful and 
broadening experience of setting up a real home in an actual 
house intended for a single family. Architects should lend their 


art to encouraging home building by designs that tempt to 


house building, and many members of this fine profession are 
doing so. 


In an article in The New York Times Thomas Jesse J ones, 
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director of the Phelps Stokes Fund, when discussing the essen- 
tial factors in education, said this about the place of the home: 


“The emphasis of architecture and publicity is laid, not om 
homes, but on hotels, churches, colleges, railway stations, sky- 
scrapers, monuments, theaters and other institutions. But the 
social unit on which depends the nation is not any one of these. 
It is the family. The increase in divorce is due largely to the 
prevalence of marriage—juvenile marriage—of persons who 
have devoted no attention to the building of a home, which is the 
aim of marriage. The spell of large institutions has over- 
shadowed the claim of home. And much waste has been caused 
by the constant endeavor to increase the size of homes and to 
elaborate the display of luxuries within them. A false road to 
happiness is thus suggested—not quiet, not comfort, not even 
affection, but excitement, variety, the external. 

“Home building is, after all, the most thrilling of all human 
enterprises. To get the most out of incomes, usually limited, 
to rear clean, healthy and considerate children, to attain the 
right kind of relations between parents and children, between 
husband and wife, between the rising generation and the grand- 
parents—all this means not a task merely, but a call.” 


Ir Is INEVITABLE IN OUR AGE THAT PARTICULAR FEELINGS AND 
ideas, good or bad, which sway large numbers of people should 
find expression in periodical literature. The unruly spirit of 
the times, so contemptuous of God, the home, the church, moral 
restrictions, and even those conventions that have derived from 
ages of human experience, has naturally found expression in 
the printed page. The American Mercury, a radical magazine 
found often in the hands of a rabidly intellectual class, has 
been giving a series of articles on the denominations. Their 
character and value may be judged when The Christian Regis- 
ter, Unitarian, was moved to say this concerning the article 
about the Baptists: 

“An article in the American Mercury entitled ‘The Bap- 
tists,’ is the first of a series on the denominations announced im 
that magazine for early publication. The writer is utterly 
out of his sphere. He has no background of knowledge of 
religion, no historic sense in any field whatever, and as for 
facts, he has hunted with a scavenger’s scent in a study which 
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requires, first and foremost, spiritual discernment. God help [ 
the other churches to come if they are heaped up in such a gar-{ 
bage can. It is a caricature of a great communion whose } 
works are known for their light and healing and quickening | 
around the planet. We know somewhat of the ecclesiastical | 
shortcomings of every denomination, including our own. If 
they were as bad among the Baptists as this article presents, f 
with no compensatory virtue and achievement, that great peo- } 
ple would perish. Such writing fits the worst of our fippanad 
and degraded newspapers.” ! 


OPPONENTS OF PROGRESS ARE BY NO MEANS INFALLIBLE. THEY || 
certainly do seem to overdo things once in a while. The situa-} 
tion in Brazil, with respect to religious education in the schools, | 
furnishes an instance. It also reveals the progressive spirit 
of that great republic in matters both religious and political. § 
The principle of the absolute separation of church and state | 


appeals to peoples who have long been familiar with the other § 
plan. Dr. H. C. Tucker, agency secretary of the American | 
Bible Society has reported recent events in Brazil, respecting 
the questions just mentioned, in such an illuminating way that 
he is quoted here at some length: 


“Brazil, as well as the United States, has been facing the 
problem of religious instruction in the public schools. The 
issue here was brought to a head by a series of amendments to 
the federal constitution which were proposed in the Brazilian 
Congress. One was a simple declaration that Roman Catholic- 
ism is the religion of almost the entire population of Brazil; 
another was a provision authorizing the giving of religious 
instruction in the public schools. 

“Attention was immediately focused on the measures and 
was undoubtedly increased by the extensive discussion which 
the Brazilian press gave the issue. Advocates of the two 
meaures were active, although their activities were duplicated 
by the opponents of the amendment. It was said that when the 
representations and telegrams from Protestant groups and 
individuals accumulated, they made a profound impression on 
the members of Congress and those actively at work to secure 
the passage of the two measures. One result was a revelation 
of the strength of Protestantism in this country. 
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“Certain liberal elements and others swelled the ranks of 
protest, and when the vote was cast the first of the two amend- 
ments was lost. Opinions unfavorable to the provision for 
religious instruction in the public schools continued to pour in. 
The proponent of the measure and some of his intimate ardent 
supporters sought to withdraw the bill, apparently to avoid 
discussion and defeat in Congress. This proposed amendment 
was likewise voted down. The Protestants recognized that 
religious instruction should not be divorced from public educa- 
tion, but the discussion was one in which the foreign mission- 
aries, of course, should refrain from taking part. The Prot- 
estant nationals, by their protest, took the risk of being 
charged with unchristian beliefs and principles.” 

“The extension of evangelical Christian activity in Brazil, 
through preaching by foreign missionaries and nationals, the 
wide circulation of the Bible in the language of the people, 
schools, literature and certain forms of social service is becom- 
ing more and more a recognized factor in the very noticeable in- 
tellectual, social and spiritual awakening of today. A glance 
at the daily papers for a few weeks will impress the reader with 
the real force of the intellectual awakening that is spreading 
throughout the country. Federal, state and municipal govern- 
ments, religious organizations, social groups and others are 
actively at work to combat illiteracy, multiply centers and 
means of instruction and popularize education.” 

“The evidences of awakened interest in religion are appar- 
ent. Pastors and evangelists report good attendance at the 
regular and special services; the Sabbath schools are prosper- 


ous; many invitations come to preach the gospel in communi- 


ties where there is no established Protestant work.” 


PEOPLE GO TO RUSSIA AND, RETURNING, SPEAK AND WRITE ABOUT 
conditions there; yet we in the West seem to have a rather 
vague and confused idea of what is really going on. It seems 
pretty clear, however, that religion in Russia has been passing 
through the fires of persecution and is coming out the purer 
for it. What had been largely a form has taken on a spiritual 
life it did not possess before, and men are turning to the church, 
not for its own sake as an ancient institution deeply imbedded 
in their national traditions, but for the message it carries. 

The Living Age has published the summary of a letter 
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written by “a responsible Russian, whose identity it is necessary 
to keep secret for his own safety,” who gives what would seem 
to be a discriminating account of religious conditions in that 
country. This letter originally appeared in Put (The Way), a 
Russian religious journal issued in Paris. From this sum- 
mary we give several paragraphs, not only for their informa- 
tion, but because they illustrate the effect of trying times 
upon various types of mind with regard to religion. The last 
paragraph is especially suggestive. Concerning those who are 
now sincere worshipers in the churches we read: 

‘“‘And what of their numbers? They are very large, but it 
is difficult to say whether they form a minority or a majority 
of the nation. We have no accurate statistics, and can judge 
only by the size of our congregations. Our churches are filled, 
but not to overflowing. When we consider that the edifices 
turned over to the ‘Living Church’ are practically empty, it 
would appear that the total attendance is smaller than before 
the Revolution. Neither is it increasing rapidly. The terrible 
years of 1917-1920 were a period of religious revival. Since 


then conversions have been less frequent. Among the city poor. 


the Baptists and different sects of ‘Brethren’ find many new 
adherents. The simplicity of their moral preaching and the 
strictness of their persona] lives attract many. Among the 
cultured, the old infatuation for Tolstoi, theosophy, and even 
for Roman Catholicism has vanished. The Orthodox Church 
has rallied to it practically all the truly religious-minded 
among our intellectuals. One consolation is that we have no 
more ‘dead leaves,’ as Tiutcheff used to call them. None 
among us attends in order ‘to do the proper thing,’ or ‘to 
stand well in the community.’ ” 

“In the villages we witness a different picture—although 
our knowledge of conditions there is far less general. We can 
Judge only from what we see in villages near a railway, and 
consequently more or less influenced by city manners. Un- 
questionably Russia still has a great number of secluded com- 
munities where conditions remain practically what they have 
been for centuries. The first thing we notice in the villages, 
however, is that the churches are nearly empty. As a rule, only 
women and old men attend service. The youth have imbibed 
the teaching of atheism. The middle-aged who have come back 
from the war, after traveling far and wide over the world, 
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| have brought with them a large dose of skepticism, or at least 
_ religious indifference. Occasionally we discover a village that 
‘is being treated to ‘a course of enlightenment’ by the Soviet 
/ authorities. But it takes to this without much enthusiasm. 
‘The sound common-sense of our peasants makes them incurably 
/ suspicious of all kinds of theories, which have so much attrac- 
‘tion for our city laborers. Nevertheless, this propaganda 
/ undermines the old faith. So the peasant is preoccupied just 
-now with what he considers practical things. He has become 
intensely interested in the cultivation of the soil. He has lost 
the feeling of mystery that formerly surrounded his concep- 
tions of agriculture. But he has a conservative instinct that 
makes him want to keep the Church as a ritualistic institution.” 
“Christian thought suffers from severe oppression more 
than Christian life. The Word is in fetters, intercourse be- 
tween individuals very limited. We know that many write 
without any hope that they will see their books published. This 
gives an exclusive importance to oral teaching. The pulpit, 
also bound by official fetters, cannot satisfy the great demand, 
though it has given birth to many remarkable preachers. 
Among them we witness the tendencies of which we have already 
spoken as existing in the whole Church—ethical questions and 
questions regarding apologetics are the prevalent ones. The 
vacancy that cannot be filled by public speech is often satisfied 
by private conversation. At the present moment it has reached 
in Russia a very high degree of intensity. It often manifests 
itself by prayers in common; the absence of scientific organi- 
zation is supplemented by the intensity of religious fervor. In 
-such an atmosphere even abstract differences of opinion and 
theoretical disputes—very hot sometimes—do not generally 
produce any ill-feeling, any inner separation; do not stand in 
the way of a brotherly communion between people of very dif- 
ferent points of view. Life in the midst of a Church that is 
persecuted, life in the midst of Christ’s enemies, face to face 
with schism, constant communion in the same divine service and 
in the sacraments—all this produces a feeling of great unity 
even among those following different tendencies and possessing 

_ different religious opinions.” 


| FLoriwa HAS NOT BEEN ALONE IN HER GREAT “Boom.” THERE 
seem to be other spots here and there in the world that have 
found sudden attractions for the settler and investor. It jars 


2 
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sacred associations a little to realize that Palestine is one of [ 
them. But in these changing times minds have to readjust | 
themselves frequently, and so we must remember that Palestine 
is not only the ancient Holy Land, but a part of our modern | 
world as well. These statements, from a condensation of an 
article by Harold J. Shepstone in The World’s Work, give | 


some idea of the transformation wrought there in recent years: 


“The activity on every hand in Palestine is simply amazing. | 
Every one is busy and there are no unemployed. Building 
operations are in progress all over the country. Residences 
are going up by the hundred, as well as shops and factories. | 
Soon Jerusalem will be able to boast its skyscraper, a great | 
12-story office building now in course of construction, as well | 
as a palatial hotel equal to any found in Egypt. Furthermore, § 
good wages are being paid-and on the whole the people are § 
contented and happy. 

“Yet five years ago, when the British took over the country 7 
from the Turks, it was bankrupt and derelict. Few towns had } 
escaped the ravages of the war and many were in ruins. Rural § 
areas, especially in the track of the Turkish armies, had been [ 
stripped bare, left desolate. Disturbances and lawlessness | 
were rife. Looting by the Bedouins was constant. Econom- 
ically and industrially, socially and politically, Palestine was a { 
wreck. 

“What surprised me about Jerusalem was the cleanliness_ 
and order and the discovery that its death rate is about the 
same as that of London. The Health Department has carried 
out its work without detracting in the least from the pic- 
turesque Oriental setting of the city. The narrow streets are 
now regularly and thoroughly swept. One of the first British 
steps was the cleansing and covering of the old cisterns, some } 
6000 of them. Some had not been cleaned out for 100 years 
or more. The mosquitoes responsible for malaria, the curse of 
Jersualem during the hot summer months, have disappeared.” 


SOME TIME AGO THE NEWSPAPERS CONTAINED ACCOUNTS OF THE 
migration of Mennonites from Canada to Mexico because of» 
their differences with the Canadian authorities over military 

ii 
& 


and school matters. Later came reports that, dissatisfied wit 1 
conditions in Mexico, they were returning. This has in turn 
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yeen denied. Writing in The New Outlook, of Canada, Mr. 
J. H. Block of Morden, Minnesota, makes this clear-cut state- 
nent, which is both informing and interesting, whatever one’s 
»pinion of the wisdom of the Mennonites in their effort to solve 


1 major problem of their community life: 


“ “My firm and myself have been closely in touch with the 
vhole situation for years past as the legal advisers of Old 
Selony church Mennonites, who are the Mennonites to whom 
your article obviously refers in its opening lines. Prior to 
sheir hegira they occupied a fine stretch of territory in Mani- 
-eba lying between the C. P. R. southwestern branch and the 
nternational boundry, roughly speaking between Morden and 
Gretna. To the number of about 3,100 they emigrated south 
in the years mentioned, and there are a few hundreds still left, 
most of whom are going to their new home this spring. Now, 
here is the point: of the total number who have left the district 
not more than a dozen have returned, or say one-half of one 
per cent, which I think you will agree is about as small a ratio 
as could be expected in as large a community migration as this. 
In losing this large body of settlers Manitoba lost a larger 
aggregate of real sterling character than she would suffer by 
the removal of any class of people from her borders— 
Canadians or otherwise. And I think I am within the mark 
when I say that the government of Manitoba now secretly re- 
grets the wholly-mistaken policy that drove these people away 
with a club. The Old Colony Mennonites in Mexico are pros- 
pering and happy in their new surroundings. The president 
of the republic recently visited them, and was delighted at the 
progress they were making and assured them of his hearty good 
will and sympathy.’ ” 


WHATEVER THE SITUATION IN OTHER PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
here in the United States the belief seems to obtain that the 
sovereign remedy for all sorts of unfavorable and perilous 
situations is to “pass a law.”” The reform we most need is to 
make present laws effective. We have laws enough, if enforced, 
to produce a millenium for the upright, but failure at this point 
has just about developed a paradise for the criminal. Dis- 
cussing the matter editorially, The New York Times takes as a 


= 
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| 
text the Missouri crime survey, as it has been analyzed by Pro-| 


fessor Raymond Moley, and says: 


“That State has anticipated its neighbors in arriving at 
the conclusion that before talking intelligently about crime one 
might do well to find out something about it. One of the things 
it has definitely found out is that crime, at least in Missouri, / 
is not a hazardous occupation. In St. Louis in the course of a 
single year there were 149 cases of homicide and 25 punish- 
ments; 2,701 burglaries and 107 punishments; 2,075 robberies | 
and 85 punishments. The chances of escaping the penalty for) 
murder were 5 in 6 in St. Louis and 10 in 11 in Kansas City;" 
for robbery, 24 in 25 in St. Louis and 27 in 28 in Kansas City; 
for burglary, 24 in 25 in St. Louis and 99 in 100 in Kansas) 
City. ‘Punishment’ here means sentence. But sentence itself) 
is subject to a very handsome discount. In more than 1,000 
serious cases an average penal term of more than 50 months 
worked out actually at less than 12 months. A 99-year sen- 
tence resolves itself into 11.19 years. A life sentence works 
out at less than 11 years. 

“Before losing one’s self in a study of the causes of crime 
and its cure, it is obviously in order to experiment with the 
simple device of catching the criminal and applying the laws 
that exist. In the current number of The Survey Professor 
George W. Kirchwey deprecates the panic about crime waves, 
manifesting itself in outcries for severer penalties and new 
penalties. His fears would seem to have little basis. What-! 
ever penalties we may write on our statute books, the chances 
are that the heavier they are the less they will be enforced, if 
we may judge from our present experience. Nothing in the 
way of penal theory will affect one basic factor in the situation, 
which is the failure of the police to apprehend criminals. If 
in St. Louis only 85 persons received punishment in 2,075 cases 
of robbery, the courts were not entirely at fault. The total 
number of arrests was only 379. Nearly nine chances in ten 
of not being caught after committing robbery, and only one 
chance in five of being convicted after being caught—this is a 
condition of affairs that should greatly simplify the task of 
the many agencies now engaged in studying the subject.” _ 


office ought to be a good politician. But he ought to be a good 


Ir 1s GENERALLY HELD THAT A MAN IN A PROMINENT PUBL 
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scitizen first. It is coming also to be a common belief that an 
executive ought to enforce law only as it is favored by public 
sopinion. A minister in a public address announced with con- 
siderable force that, were he the mayor, he would not enforce 
a law that did not have public opinion behind. If public 
‘officials generally carried this idea into effect, we would really 


be governed by popular impulse, a sort of orderly mob rule. 
The same principle applies to the making of laws. A 
statute ought to be founded on principle, not on public clamor. 
|The stand of Governor Terral of Arkansas respecting Sunday 
‘baseball, as given in The Christian Statesman, has much to 


‘commend it: 


“Governor Terral, of Arkansas, recently vetoed a bill 
_passed by the legislature legalizing the playing of baseball on 
the Lord’s Day in Pulaski county. He said that it would not 
long be limited to one county, but was intended as an entering 
wedge. He said, if we legalize commercial sports in any form 
on the Lord’s Day we will shatter one of the fundamentals of 
our Christian ideals. This we cannot afford to do. Nor can 
any other State afford to do it. Commercialized sports are 
‘managed today by an un-American, non-Christian money-mad 
class of people. To follow their lead in anything will take us 
only into a course of social degeneration, from which it will be 
difficult to recover ourselves.” 


‘THE PROBLEM OF THE RURAL CHURCH IS NOT TO BE CONFUSED 
with that of the abandoned church. There are now beginning 
te be glimmerings of appreciation of the solid advantages of 
a country pastorate. The young preacher who is ambitious to 
be something more than a degree hunter or to have a higher aim 
than the material advantages of a wealthy city parish, who 
‘loves folks, is fond of outdoor life, and appreciates the value of 
leisure and quiet for his own best growth, will not overlook the 
opportunities of the country church. 

) One of the things that works against the religious life of 
‘rural communities is that many young preachers regard the 
time spent in such places as more or less wasted, or at best as 


* 
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not all country pastors take any such view. Some of they 
would never willingly exchange the life and associations of al 
remote community, where they know their work counts, for 
those of an attractive city church. One of this kind, George} 
A. Wickwire, after giving some twenty-five years to remote 
churches, presented, through Christian Work, this argument for 
the village minister, which finely supplements what Dr. Me-) 
Laughlin has recently written in this quarterly: 


“Few village churches can hope to have the fine music of| 
the cities, so in nearly all of them the sermon is the main fea-/ 
ture in the Sunday service of worship, rather than but a part) 
of it and often a small part, at that. This demand on the part} 
of the people for good preaching coupled with the freer time! 
for preparation gives a high average of preaching in the vil- 
lage. Most city churches must have for a minister a man who is 
a good business manager, and that demand often comes first in_ 
choosing a minister; the country church demands first that he/ 
shall be a preacher. | 

“Since the membership of the village church is seldom over} 
two hundred the minister has an opportunity to become inti-{) 
mately acquainted with his people. They do not move their§ 
residence as often as city folks and he meets them more fre-} 
quently. And he meets the men as well as the women, for nearly} 
all village churches have a portion of their members on the: 
farms and in his calls on farm people the pastor ordinarily sees) 
both the husband and wife. In town he meets his men often dur- 
ing the week in their places of business and as he goes along the) 
village streets. The village pastor soon becomes known by 
sight to all the community. | 

“He has the opportunity of taking an active part in the 
life and affairs of the village, such as few city ministers can) 
enjoy. The community expects and welcomes his leadership and 
if he does not have this intimate relation to the life of his peo- 
ple he is largely at fault. There are extra-church activities in 
most communities in which, just because he is a minister, he will 
be invited to take an active part. In fact the minister and the 
superintendent of schools have unique places in community life. 
The smaller the village the more important it is that the minis- 
ter be one who can give this leadership. 4 

“The rural minister, whether in village or open-country, has 
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the advantage of spending much time in God’s out-of-doors. 
He may not have the privilege of golf, but he has something 
better: a garden from which all summer he can supply his table 
with strictly fresh vegetables. He will also have kind neighbors. 

“It is not by any means all roses and sunshine being a. vil- 
lage minister. The city has some things that the village cannot 
offer. It is true that the village often has its ‘Main Street’ with 
its narrowness and sordidness; it also has its ‘Church Street’ 
with its kindly friendliness. In the village one will still find the 
very best of American life being exemplified. The auto, the 
movie, the radio, and the magazines, have taken away its pro- 
vincialism. It is not too big to be friendly or for its people to 
have a kindly interest in one another. Its public schools, at 
least those of the consolidated type, have no superiors.” 


THAT MEN CANNOT LOOK TO SCIENCE TO SAVE THE RACE AND 
lead it to a lofty plane of existence was pretty well demon- 
strated by the Great War. There science did everything pos- 
sible to magnify the disaster. Education just now seems to be 
the popular hope of mankind. But education itself needs a high 
motive and a balance or it too may only facilitate evil. There 
is a disposition on the part of some education enthusiasts to 
look with suspicion on religion, and there are not lacking de- 
vout religionists who return the compliment. Rev. G. A. Stud- 
dert Kennedy (the noted British war chaplain known as Wood- 


' bine Willie), has written in a sensible and helpful way on this 


very antagonism, as shown by these passages from an article 
which appeared in The Churchman under the title, Reason and 
Religion: 

‘“Reasonableness is not a natural inheritance, it is a su- 
preme achievement. ‘The great mistake which the nineteenth 
century pioneers of education fell into was their naive assump- 
tion that men were naturally reasonable beings, that, whereas 
animals were wholly and entirely instinctive, men and women 


were wholly and entirely rational. From this absurdly optimis- 
tie position the experience and research of recent years have 


routed us utterly. Experience first, for if the history of Europe 
for the last ten years is to be read as the story of purely ra- 
tional beings, then either the word rational loses its meaning, or 
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history becomes an intolerable enigma. We have behaved like 
beasts. 

‘Research comes in to confirm experience and makes it clear 
that we are born with a very complex and powerful instinctive 
nature, and that our kinship with the animals, which the physi- 
ologists have demonstrated in the make-up of our bodies, must 
be extended to the make-up of our minds.” 

“We are largely instinctive creatures, largely but not 
wholly instinctive. The animal can follow its instincts blind and 
be happy and healthy, men cannot. Animals are in a natural 
state of inward harmony, men are not, they have to discover or 

create this inward harmony. In addition, therefore, to all the 
natural impulses which they have in common with the animals 
they are born with an impulse to unify themselves, to concen- 
trate and fix their whole being upon one supreme purpose and 
end. 

“This essentially human impulse to unity is at the root, 
both of reason and religion. We are not born reasonable, but 
we are born reasoning, that is we have an impulse, which grows § 
with our growth, to harmonize and unify our experience, to ; 
find a meaning in it, as we say. But we can only harmonize and 
find a meaning in our experience as we learn to harmonize our 
natural impulses, for our impulses determine our interests, and 
round them our experience inevitably groups itself in systems > 
of associated memories. We are born, therefore, not only with — 
the impulse to harmonize our experience, which is reason, but = 
with the impulse to unify our instinctive nature, which is— 
religion. We can no more get rid of it than we can get rid of 
sex or curiosity or pugnacity. We are driven to make a religion 
of something. That is why we go mad on things. We are crazy 
about one thing after another. This is the way the religious in- 
stinct, the impulse to unity, shows itself. We still use a religious 
word to denote this tendency to unify ourselves about things, we — 
call it enthusiasm, and our modern slang talks of ‘enthusing’ 
people. There is hardly anything in heaven, or earth, or under 
the earth, about which men have not been enthusiastic at some 
time or other. We commonly count those people sane who suffer 
from the same madness as we do, and think our fellow creatures — 
queer if they do not take up the fashionable craze. 

“We are incurably religious, naturally given to enthusi- 
asm. We must have something to give meaning to our lives, 
something to live for, and what we live for is our God.” 
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“The lives of the scientists do not differ in this from the 
lives of the saints, they are brim full of enthusiasm. You could 
not be a great thinker, or a great anything else, without a great 
enthusiasm. We cannot get rid of the religious impulse, we must 

‘train and direct it. This is the true meaning and purpose of 
education, the training and direction of enthusiasm. 

“No one can be really reasonable unless he has an enthusi- 
-asm for Goodness, Beauty and Truth, i. e., no one can be really 
| reasonable unless he is truly religious. The purpose of religious 
education is the direction of our enthusiasm to God, that, being 
-so directed, it may not be wasted or frittered away, but may 
| Jead to that more abundant life of Body, Mind and Spirit which 
| is the will of God and the true destiny of man.” 
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BOOKS 


ab 
EeyrprtiAN Papyri anp Papyrus-HuntTING 


Tur day of the pioneer in any realm of exploration soon | 
passes. He is closely followed by those who are sufficiently | 
skilled to make his discoveries available and useful to society. 
The epoch-making excavations of Petrie, Grenfell and Hunt, 
Breasted, and others have yielded a vast wealth of documents | 
for scholars to decipher and interpret and apply. These ex- 
perts are today revealing their treasures in popular form. The | 
dead centuries now speak in terms which can be understood by | 


oer 


anyone who will read. 

In his Preface the author indicates that the present volume [ 
is an attempt to carry out a forecast made in his previous | 
study entitled A Century of Excavation in Egypt, which 
omitted reference to the papyri: “Such a book as the present | 
cannot and does not aim at completeness; its highest object is | 
to be an elementary introduction, perhaps a provocation, to 
the further study of the great subject with which it deals; and | 
its only merit lies in the fact that it presents its readers with } 
samples of the wealth of an almost inexhaustible treasure-house } 
which is open to his pillaging.” Book One consisting of ten } 
chapters is entitled Ancient Papyri. Two chapters tell how. 
the papyrus-roll triumphed over the weighty and cumbrous / 
baked clay tablet as a means of communication, how the papy- 
rus plant was prepared for writing material, and to what 
extent it was used in ancient Egyptian civilization. 

Papyrus hunting is no recent innovation or adventure. 
Chapter three tells the amazing romance of Setna-Khaemuast 
in the twelfth century s. c., who endeavored to rob the tomb of 
an earlier magician prince of a magic roll, but who involved 
himself in a chain of disasters until he was finally obliged to 
restore the roll to the rightful owner. “The Egyptian,” con-. 
cludes the author, “has been a tomb-robber by nature and 

* Egyptian Papyri and Papyrus-Hunting. By James Baikie, F.RAS, 


author of A Century of Excavation in Egypt. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 1925. Pp. 324. Illustrations. = 
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practice.” Chapter four turns the mind of the reader to 
modern times, giving a survey of the expeditions and excava- 
tions of modern Egyptian papyrus hunters from 1778 to the 
present time. The remaining chapters of Book One discuss the 
various extant ancient Egyptian papyri: Historical and Legal, 
Poetical, Fictional, and Funerary. 

These papyri have a definite historical value, inasmuch as 
they give source or supplementary information of historical 
incidents. Notable in this class are the Harris Papyri, e. g., 
Papyrus Harris 500 which narrates “How Tahuti took the 
Town of Joppa.” This document, however, has a greater 
romantic than historical value. More notable is Papyrus 
Harris No. 1, measuring one hundred thirty-three feet by six- 
teen and three-fourths inches, which gives in graphic detail 
various aspects of the reign of Ramses III and suggests various 
causes of decay in the royal power and the growth of priestly 
influence. Who can read the marvelous Adventures of Wena- 
mon and his hairbreadth escapes by sea and land without 
genuine delight? Our author speaks of it as “one of the most 
human documents which have survived from these ancient days; 
and also one of the most valuable from the point of view of the 
historian who wishes to gain the true perspective of the various 
states of the ancient East, at about 1113 3s. c.” One wonders 
how many other historic situations have paralleled the experi- 


~ ences of the two mayors, one of the Eastern, the other of 


Western Thebes, as told in the reconstructed story of The 
Trials of the Tomb Robbers, which has been pieced together 
with the aid of the Abbot, Amherst, and Mayer papyri. 

It seems that the Egyptian was more successful in embody- 
ing his thoughts and ideals of life in fiction than in poetry, as 
the examples cited by Dr. Baikie suggest. If Egypt is “singu- 
larly barren” in epic poetry, it is not for want of imagination. 
The Story of the Doomed Prince and The Tale of the Two 
Brothers clearly justify a place in literature for Egyptian 
fiction. “No piece of Egyptian fiction is fuller of illustrations 


of the life and customs of the ancient Egyptian, and none has 


more links with the romantic fiction of other lands.”’ 
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More space in the first book is devoted to Funerary Papyri | 
than to any other subject. This is quite proper when one con- | 
siders that Egyptian religious literature far exceeds in extent . 
all the other branches of its literature put together. This does 
not say that it is in any way superior. In fact the opposite is : 
true, for a great deal of it is merely repetition, and the amount | 

| 
| 
| 
. 


of solid information concerning Egyptian religious beliefs and 
practices which can be derived from it “is almost in inverse 
proportion to the bulk of it.” 

A number of features of the Funerary Papyri are extra- 
ordinarily impressive. No completeness or accuracy of the | 
sacred books was required. The “sole aim was to produce a_ | 
handsome, but not accurate document” which might serve as a 
passport to eternal welfare. No canon of the Book of the 
Dead can be established, for there was no standard text. The 
content of the particular papyrus-roll depended either on the 
taste of the candidate or on the stock of the scribe from whom 
he purchased it, and was really a form of indulgence. ‘The ~ 
whole business of this shocking inconsistency,” says the author, 
‘Gs one of the most curious phenomena in the history of reli- 
gion. On the one side you have the gradual development of a 
very highly organized moral sense, and the awakening of the 
consciousness that a man’s destiny in the hereafter depended ~ 
upon his conduct here. . . . On the other you have the © 


priesthood, debauching the public conscience by asserting that 
it was possible and even easy to dodge the responsibilities which _ 
were so hard to discharge and that for the payment of the 
requisite fees the greatest sinner on earth could be passed into — 
the Egyptian Heaven.” Here was-.a sacerdotalism which, like 
all its other manifestations, had led to the blasting of the high 
ideals of pure religion. 

Book Two of this volume treats the Graeco-Roman Papyri 4 
in three chapters—brief space for such a great subject. There _ 
is little new or original material introduced here, the author 
evidently having in mind the interest of the general reader who 
is little acquainted with this field of study. Conspicuous atten- 
tion is given to the Logia of Jesus (both first and second series) 


Z 
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and the fragment of the first chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
These documents of course are of perennial interest and have 
a rightful place in any study such as the present. 

Among the many illuminating citations is the one referring 
to the fact that the “Olympian boxer, Anthropos, whom Aris- 
totle mentions in a well-known passage of the Nicomachaean 
Ethics, and whom the ancient commentators duly accepted as 
being an actual person, has been for long rejected by modern 
critics, who assumed that his name, (Man) was merely a gen- 
eral term, and not a proper name at all. Now the old boxer 
rises out of the rubbish-heaps of Oxyrhynchus to confound the 
critics and to prove that in his day he was very much of a man 
indeed. . . . The Olympian boxer is a standing warning 
that the improbable and the impossible are by no means the 
same thing.” 

One of the most fascinating portions of the book is the last 
chapter which is devoted to official, legal, and personal docu- 
ments and letters. The value of the story told by the language 
of these tattered fragments consists in the unconscious revela- 
tions of the life of the day just as it was. Intimate details 
never intended for any eyes but those of the recipients yield 
a wealth of true information concerning the practices of a 
period of which we otherwise know very little. This after all 


_is the “real wonder of the Graeco-Roman papyri . . . that 


| 


they have given us back the intimate personal life of ten of the 
most vivid centuries of the world’s history and taught us to see 
the men and women of those centuries as they saw and knew 
themselves.” 

The history and process of discovering these documents is 
a romance in itself, and the author has told the story in attrac- 
tive and readable form. His work may be read or recommended 
as a splendid introduction to the study of the papyri. Out- 
standing among the features of the book are the thirty-two full 
page illustrations and reproductions, four in color, by Con- 


stance N. Baikie. 
Howarp TituMan Kuotst. 
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2 
Tur Date or THE Exopus 


Tus is one of the most fascinating books in the general line of 
the higher scholarship which the reviewer has ever read. It 
may be, of course, that the reason for this lies more than 
ordinarily in the mind of the reader. It is said that the mean- 
ing of music lies in the ear of him who hears as well as in the 
voice of him who sings. However it is to be explained, it re- 
mains a fact that the book has exercised a strong attraction 
upon the reviewer’s mind and the reading of it has been a 
delight. 

An entire book of goodly length on the date of the Exodus 
might seem to be out of due proportion; but then the discus- 
sion of the date of a great historic event involves so much more 
than mere chronology, touches so many aspects of literature 
and history, and, in this particular case, has necessitated such 
fine use not only of the gift for research but also of the reason- 
ing faculties, that no reader who is really interested in history 


is likely to complain of the length of the discussion. It may — 


serve to bring the reader into sympathetic contact with the 
book—which is really all that can discreetly be attempted in 
a review of this sort—if we give in outline the field covered by 
the discussion. 


There are in the book fifteen chapters, apart from various | 


appendices and indexes, maps, and the like. The first seven 
chapters are devoted largely to the situation with respect to 


Egypt in its internal affairs and in its relationship to Pales- 
tine from the 18th dynasty on, conjecturally from 1580 sz. c. | 
to 1362, specifically from Ahmose I to Akhenaten. The aim |} 
of these chapters is to identify the period in which, the general | 


Israelites could have been accomplished. The following eight Fy 
chapters deal with the corresponding situation in Palestine 


during the same period. 


The discussion in the first of these two sections centers F 


"The Date of the Exodus, in the Light of External Evidence. By J. _ 


W. Jack, M.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1925. Pp. xiv-+-282. Maps. ’ 
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situation being considered, the conquest of Canaan by the — 


rg 
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about this acknowledged fact, that the Israelitish conquest of 
Canaan could not, humanly speaking, have been carried out 
except at a time when the Egyptian control of Palestine was 
\sufficiently relaxed to free Israel from the necessity of fighting 
‘Egypt in power as overlord, as well as the inhabitants of the 
‘land of conquest. 

The second part of the discussion works out in detail, as 
far as these details can be ascertained, the relationship between 
the Hebrew invaders under Joshua and the other invaders men- 
-tioned in the Tell el-Amarna Tablets under the general name 
»of Habiru. There are many other matters touched upon in 
‘the course of this complex and fascinating argument, but the 
s gist of the matter is involved in the convergence and coincidence 
;of these two main lines of investigation. As the author him- 
yself says: 

“The whole argument is manifold, consisting of a chain of 
-corroborations, correspondences, and coincidences not found 
\in the other theories, and in judging it this manifoldness must 
»be taken into consideration as giving it a unique force and 
reasonableness” (p. 256 f.). 


As is well known there are three distinct schools of opinion 
;among scholars as to the date of the Exodus. As the author 
yvery clearly states them they are as follows: 


“(1) The one which dates the Exodus during the XVIIIth 
‘Dynasty, about 1445 B. c., just after the long reign of Thut- 
imose ur. and during that of his son, Amenhotep u. If we allow 
‘for the ‘wilderness wanderings,’ the entry into Canaan would 
‘correspond with the attacks of the Habiru mentioned in the 
[Tell el-Armana Tablets (c. 1400-1366 3. c.). There is not 
emuch difference between this view and the one advocated by 
‘Dr. H. R. Hall and a few other scholars, except that they 
‘believe the Israelites to have left Egypt with the Hyksos (c. 
1580 z. c.) or shortly afterwards, and to have lived a nomadic 
‘life of about two hundred years in the desert previous to enter- 
‘ing Canaan as the Habiru. (2) The school which connects the 
{Exodus with the religious revolution attempted throughout 
Egypt by Amenhotep 1v., otherwise known as Akhenaten (c. 
/1883-1366 x. c.). According to this view, which is strongly 
advocated by Mr. Arthur Weigall, the Israelites were driven 
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| 
out at the close of the revolution, or at the commencement of | 
the restoration under Harmhab (c. 1358-1324 3. c.). This 
would place the Exodus about 1350 or 1345 B. c., being about | 
a century later than the date suggested by the first school. 
(3) The traditional school, which dates it more than a century 
later still, during the XIXth Dynasty, by regarding Ramesses | 
1. (c. 1801-1234 B. c.) as the great Oppressor of the Israelites, § 
and the Exodus as having taken place during the reign of his} 
son, Merenptah (c. 1233-1223 B. c.), or even later still, during 
the reign of one of his immediate successors.” (P. 18 f.) 


This somewhat lengthy quotation gives us a very satis- ; 
factory bird’s-eye view of the entire discussion. Professor | 
Jack belongs to the first school, and his work is written in| 
advocacy of that position. By the convergence upon the early ( 
date of the Egyptian, Biblical, and Palestinian data, Professor } 
Jack believes that he has established it within the limits of } 
reasonable probability demanded and possible in historical | 
matters. 

Professor Jack points out another group of facts which} 
serve to illuminate the entire field of the discussion. He says:| 


‘The difficulties to be considered by all three schools are at 
least five in number: (1) The chronological, which must be so } 
treated as not to do violence to admitted data; (2) the fact of } 
the Habiru invasion of Palestine, which must be satisfactorily 
solved without resort to fanciful explanations; (3) the question | 
as to Pithom and Raamses having been built by the Israelites | 
during their sojourn in Egypt; (4) the fact that Egyptian 
armies frequently raided parts of Palestine down to the early’ 
years of Ramesses m. (c 1204-1172 B. c.); (5) the fact that 
Merenptah’s stele (c. 1228 3. c.) refers to ‘Israel’ as a people 
already settled in Palestine” (p. 19 f.). 


~The one part of Professor Jack’s discussion which will 
deeply interest Bible students is, of course, his attitude toward 
the Scripture narration of the Exodus. It may be described 
as moderately critical. He accepts, in general, the current. 
documentary hypothesis. In particular, he holds that there is 
a double layer of tradition with regard to the nature, extent, 
and rapidity of the conquest of Canaan. The more ancient and 
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reliable tradition, which is recoverable by documentary analy- 
sis, shows that the conquest was slow, gradual, and permanently 
incomplete, whereas the revised narrative which is found in 
our canonical Joshua pictures is as rapid and complete. 

The writer of this review does not accept this analysis nor 
the interpretation based upon it, and feels that it is high time 
that the whole critical analysis of the Exodus and conquest 
narratives should be re-opened. A later occasion may offer 
for carrying out this project. Meanwhile it is only necessary 
for the reader of Professor Jack’s book to note this question- 
able factor in the discussion and to keep his mind open on the 
subject. It is also fair to say that the seeming collision of 
documents is much softened by Professor Jack’s suggestion 
that a coalition was formed between the invaders under Joshua 
and the Habiru and their allies. (See especially ch. x.) 

This question aside, the student may give himself with 
thoroughgoing enthusiasm and delight to a work every page of 
which is filled with the minted results of tireless scholarship and 


clear judgment. Lovis Matrruews Sweet. 


3 
An OvurLrine oF THE History oF CuRisTIAN LITERATURE 


Tus is the first time in English that a compact conspectus has 
been given of the whole course of Christian literature from the 
‘beginning to the “brilliant and still unsurpassed” lectures 
(though really in several places misleading and needing cor- 
rection) by Hatch in 1888 on the Influence of Greek Ideas and 
Usages upon the Christian Church. The treatment is all- 
inclusive, and therefore brief, sketchy, and catalogue-like. 
Only the very greatest and most famous names are given ade- 
quate space. 

It is a question whether a better method would not have 


been to omit a vast number of the names in order to concen- 


trate upon those who have made permanent contributions to 


- 4An Outline of the History of Christian Literature. By George Leo- 
pold Hurst, B.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1926. Pp. 
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our literature in these nineteen centuries. With regard to the |; 
extracts from the authors mentioned, these are so brief that } 
they contribute but little to our understanding of the litera- | 


ture. Fewer writers, and these more amply discussed and | 
quoted—might not that have yielded more illuminating results, 
the lesser lights being left to encyclopedias and church his- | 
tories? But for the method chosen we have to thank the in- 
dustrious author, whose Preface is written from St. Andrew’s — 
Manse, Buckingham, Quebec, for much valuable information. 
He is a good example of busy pastors who do not allow minis- ' 
terial work to take all their attention from fascinating fields | 
of scholarly study. 
A few corrections might be allowed. Speaking of Mark } 
and especially Matthew putting “forced” interpretations on 
Old Testament passages (p. 3), this places the reader in a 4 
false relation, inasmuch as these interpretations are simply the } 
point of view of a devout Jew to whom, as to Jesus Himself | 
(see Luke 24:25-27) that whole Testament was full of direct § 
or indirect (the indirect just as religiously impressive—if not 
more so—as the direct) references to Messiah. It is a pleasing | 
supposition that Matthew compiled a Book of Sayings or { 
Testimonies of Old Testament prophecies of Messiah which the 
“unknown” author of Matthew used, but it is only a supposi-_ 
tion, as is also the idea that Matthew did not write his } 
Gospel. Nor is it true that Mark wrote memoirs of Christ 
which “became the nucleus” of our second Gospel. They were | 
our second Gospel. It is also a supposition that Mark wrote 
Acts 1-12 (p. 4). All the early witnesses attribute Acts to } 
Luke, and their testimony is as likely to be as accurate as 
modern critical imagination, which is also back of the asser- 
tion that our Gospels “found useful material” in the equally 
imaginary Acts of John the Baptist, which our author thinks | 
was the source of the Fourth Gospel’s making J. ohn inferior to 
Jesus. 
The author is also mistaken in attributing to Christ a { 
prejudice for Aramaic as over against Hebrew, shown in re-_ 
buking those who adhered to Hebrew and “thus took away the 
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key of knowledge from the multitude” (p. 4 Luke 11:52). 
Whereas Christ was not referring to the use of Hebrew at all, 
but to the scribes use of interpretation. Nor do we know that 
Ephesians 5:14 is a baptismal hymn. Equally unfounded is 
the cutting up of Mark into a “Small Apocalypse” and a 
“Jittle Christian broadsheet,” one of these being enlarged to 
make the “Great Interpolation”? in Luke (p. 8). 

All this rests on no sound critical basis whatever, and with 
equal right you could disintegrate any document ancient or 
modern. Wide of the mark also is the author’s reference to the 
Didache or Teaching of the twelve apostles as written by 
Symeon of Jerusalem about 65 (p. 9). Its mechanical and 
even foolish rules are the very opposite to “free simplicity,” 
and show a date of probably at least 125. This indulgence in 
critical irresponsibility is matched in placing the Epistle of 
James between 100 and 120, and the borrowing of “three dis- 
jointed passages from a Jewish apocalypse,” and the “third 
chapter from some Alexandrian writer” (p. 10). James had 
no occasion to enter into Christian doctrine in general, but far 
from “definite Christian doctrine being distasteful” to his 
readers, he expressly exhorts them “to hold not the faith of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, [the Lord] of glory, with respect of 
persons” (2:1). Far from there being a “considerable num- 
ber of otherwise unrecorded sayings of Jesus” in this Epistle, 


_there is not one such saying, so far a we know. The author 


should have critically tested the extreme positions of the left 
wing, and not swallowed them wholesale. In fact this part of 
his book is a New Testament introduction of radical tenor 
rather than a history of New Testament literature. 

We do not know when the Epistle of Barnabas was written, 
and it is conjecture to say that it was “written between 70 and 
79” (p.11). It may have been written as late as 180. We do 
not know that Philo influenced any of the first Christian writ- 
ings, much less the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the date 
assigned to the latter, 80-90, is a guess. Guesses are also the 
assertions about the dates and composition of the alleged parts 
of the Didache (p. 12). The author apparently thinks the 
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Fourth Gospel is valueless as history, besides inventing the 
speeches of Jesus (“speeches that it puts into the mouth of | 
Jesus,” p. 17). But there is no Gospel whose author is better | 
attested than John’s, and the man who invented Christ’s words 
in that Gospel is a giant. He is to be explained, not Jesus. 
Nor is there any valid reason for denying to Paul the Pas- | 
toral Epistles, and it is incorrect to say that they are “valuable 
reflections of the ecclesiastical situation” in the beginning of 
the second century, that is, if we take Ignatius (110 ff.) as evi- | 
dence of that situation. | 
It is interesting to read that the “Rev. Canon Sir J. C. | 
Hawkins is perhaps the best modern exponent of the scientific | 
study of the New Testament” (p. 18). Findlay is quoted as f 
saying that, to a historian of literature, “no line can be drawn | 
between canonical and uncanonical books’? (p. 19), whereas f 
that is exactly where a line can be drawn, as the canonical } 
books have a literary vitality, impressiveness, power, and 


swing—not to speak of a religious value—altogether different | 
from the later books. Second Peter is placed between 140 and ) 
160. Did you ever compare it in its religious purity, depth, 
flow, and beauty with the best of the books not in our New 
Testament, say, with the Epistle of Clement? And then did } 
you ever read the books that were actually written about 140-~ 
160? We do not know the date of 2 Peter. Eminent scholars } 
think it is by Peter, and that echoes or quotations from it are 
in the writers of the second century, which is impossible if it 
belongs to 140-160. Nor do we know that the “sayings of 
the Lord which Papias interpreted were ‘The Testimonies’ 
which entered so largely into the compositions of the Gospels” 
(p. 23). Equally ignorant are we of the date of Polycarp’s 
Epistle to the Philippians, probably not 112 (p. 26) but about | 
150. If the author were to immerse himself day and night ie 
the study of church history for another twenty years and then | 
rewrite his book, he would be much less sure of many things 7 


than he is today. Which volume of the Studia Biblica (p.- 36, 
note)? - 
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The Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs is not the “earliest 
specimen of Christian Latin, 202” (p. 39), as the Octavius of 
Minucius Felix is earlier, as is Tertullian’s Apology (and com- 
pare p. 40, near bottom). The recently discovered Apostolic 
Preaching of Irenaeus has escaped the author. What is meant 
by saying that the successor of Gregory the Great in the West- 

, ern pontificate was Isidore of Seville (p. 155)? His successor 
‘was Sabinianus, and Isidore was never pontiff. The Stabat 
. Mater Dolorosa was not written by Innocent III (p. 204), but 
| by Jacopone da Todi. Nor was the Golden Sequence written 
| by that pope, but probably by Hermann the Lame. The title 
| of the greatest work of Aquinas is not Swmma Theologiae, 
' The Sum of the Catholic Faith against the Heathen, but is 
, Swmma Catholica, and the true title of the work the author 
| gives is Swmma Catholicae Fidei contra Gentiles (p. 230). 
’ The date of the author of Pseudo-Dionysius is rather first 
| quarter of the sixth century (p. 235). Did More go back to 
' “the whole fabric of superstition” (p. 279)? There is a tangle 
|} in the dates or editions of the famous Magdeburg Centuries. 
| Right. (Basel, 1559-74, 13 vols. fol., Latin.) Tyler’s judg- 
iment of Wigglesworth’s Day of Domm is exaggerated (p. 
: 332). His God was at least not an adulterer and murderer 
| like the heathen gods. The implication that Francis de Sales 
) was a Jesuit (p. 365) is not intended. He was educated as a 
i boy at a Jesuit college in Paris, but never joined the order. 
| Far from the Inquisition favoring the works of Molinos (p. 
402), it condemned them and imprisoned him for life. 

The author is misled as to certain American colonists “se- 
) curing episcopal ordination from the Scottish (Episcopal) 
» church for a short-lived succession of bishops founded by the 
)non-juring Ralph Taylor in 1722” (p. 476). That whole 
: story is a fiction. For Sketches (p. 504) read Sonnets (Words- 
] worth’s Ecclesiastical Sonnets). For 1836 (p. 519, death of 
| Keble) read 1866. For Mozeley (p. 524, bottom) read Mozley. 
| 


JoHN ALFRED FAULKNER. 
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Wuart ts Farru? * 


Tur author of this volume, who is assistant professor of 
New Testament Literature and Exegesis in Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, is the author also of The Origin of Paul’s 
Religion, and Christianity and Liberalism. This present work 
is dedicated to Francis Landey Patton, whose name will be 
forever linked with that of Princeton as one of her most illus- 
trious leaders in things intellectual and spiritual. 

In the Introduction, the present-day tendency in many 
quarters to disparage the intellectual aspect of religion is de- 
plored, and its evil character and consequences pointed out in 
detail. “Religion,” he says, “it is held, is an ineffable experi- | 
ence; the intellectual expression of it can be symbolical merely; | 
the most various opinions in the religious sphere are compati- | 
ble with a fundamental unity of life; theology may vary and } 
yet religion may remain the same.” Kant, Schleiermacher, and 
Ritschl are held to be largely responsible for this depreciation | 
of the reason and the substitution of an “indolent impression- 
ism.” This tendency is followed into its invasion of the realm 
of education, where evidence is brought forward to show that 


many educators have been led captive by it. 

The breakdown of Christian nurture in the home is re- | 
marked as the prime reason for the lamentable ignorance which 
prevails in the church with regard to the intellectual content | 
of the Christian religion, and the quite common ignorance of | 
students entering the theological seminaries concerning the | 
simple contents of the English Bible is cited as proof of such 
a breakdown. ) 
It is shown by the author that this easy-going anti-intel- | 
lectualism is by no means confined to those who are classed as" 
conservative, but manifests itself conspicuously among the | 
leaders of Modernistic thought. Professor Goodspeed’s trans- 
lation of the New Testament is put in evidence, where it trans- 
lates the Greek word meaning “justify” in important passages | 
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| 
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by “make upright,” and thus summarily removes the Reforma- 
tion doctrine of justification by faith from the New Testa- 
ment, and goes back to the “merit-religion of the Middle Ages.” 
The same methods of dealing with the words of Christ are 
analyzed, and the statement made that many American writers 
simply attribute their own predilections to Jesus without, 
apparently, the slightest scrutiny of the facts. 

Along with this abandonment of the historical method of 
dealing with the Scriptures goes the symbolist movement, 
which resolves all statements and definitions of the Bible and 
the creeds into mere symbols of inner experience, symbols which 
are ever changing and which serve only as aids to the better 
understanding of subjective states and processes. It is this 
attitude of mind that makes it possible for men to clamor for 
an “inclusive Church” and to welcome into their fellowship 
those whose creed stands at the opposite pole from theirs. 
Here also lies the secret of the baffling dexterity which makes 
possible the unctuous recital of the Apostles’ Creed when faith 
in the objective reality of the things declared therein has van- 
ished. Religion to such tends to become what Principal For- 
syth has called “sunset glow.” 

The drift towards a religion of humanitarian enthusiasm 
is sketched by the author, and the deadly results of its cramp- 
ing of God into the measurements of a merely human Jesus 


-who is made to stand as the representative of humanity, are 


remarked with telling effect. 

In the face of these various tendencies the lack of a teach- 
ing ministry in the pulpit is alluded to, and the declaration 
made that the “doctrinal” preaching of a former generation 
was far more practical than the “practical” preaching of the 
present day, in that it produced the highest type of results in 
human lives. 

The first chapter deals with Faith in God. The basic con- 
tention throughout is that faith involves and demands knowl- 
_ edge, and the Epistle to the Hebrews is cited as an instance of 
Scriptural insistence on this point, “He that cometh to God 
must believe that he is and that he is a rewarder of them that 
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diligently seek him.” Modern pragmatism is criticized for its | 
rejection of the necessity for any creedal or intellectual ele- 
ment in faith. “The truth is that in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
as well as in the rest of the Bible we are living in a world of 
thought that is diametrically opposed to the anti-intellectual- 
ism of the present day.” 

Extended analysis and criticism of Dr. McGiffert’s book, 
The God of the Early Christians, is found in this chapter. 
That author is shown to have banished the Heavenly Father, | 
whom Christ revealed, and to have introduced a nontheistic ' 
religion without salvation, but with a social enthusiasm. A | 
leading exponent of present-day religious thinking has said 
that the difficult thing today is to believe that God is anything 
more than the higher spiritual self within us. Thus modern 
philosophy is taking the selfsame downward path in which 
Strauss passed from evangelical faith to the denial at last of 
a personal God. It is difficult to find a halting point when the 
start is made. The late Sir Robertson Nicoll once said that | 
modern departers from the faith cannot be excused for not | 
knowing that the descent of men like Strauss is inevitable when” 
evangelical faith is thrown aside. 

The chapter on Faith in Christ begins with the necessity 
for a Mediator between a holy God and sinful man and finds — 
that Mediator in Jesus Christ, who admits believers to sonship 
with God, who in turn is not a universal Father, as many erron- — 
eously teach today. That this New Testament declaration of | 
a limited fatherhood is not any narrow conception, but as 
broad as the invitation and power of Christ’s redemptive minis- _ 


try, is conclusively shown. And the fact that the New Testaa 
ment makes the object of Christian faith Christ rather than | 
God is shown to be due to the place the Son occupies as the 
only possible point of contact between sinful man and a sin- J 
hating God. From this point the author proceeds to state and 4 
elucidate the necessity for a knowledge of Christ in order to j 
have proper faith in Him. The type of preaching which neg- | 
lects and decries theology, and of which there is all too much | 
In our time, is faithfully dealt with as unhistorical and anti | 
| 
| 
| 
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| Biblical as well as impotent to lift men into a new life. The 
s author ferrets out the mental processes of the champions of 
{the antitheology school in a way that must make them ex- 
i tremely uncomfortable. 


Faith Born of Need is the title of the next chapter, which 
| probes deep into human sin with its pollution and guilt, and 


, shows man’s terrific need for a Saviour. The nonmoral efforts 
| of modern educators to bring moral teaching to the pupils in 
/our American schools receive a thoroughgoing investigation 
-and are shown to fall short because there are no adequate 
sanctions behind their precepts. A healthy insistence on the 
old-fashioned conviction of sin and salvation by the way of 
penitence and confession greets the reader at this point in the 
discussion. 

It is just this Gospel of redemption, through a Saviour 
who can be known satisfyingly, which can save lost and despair- 
ing souls. And it is faith in the New Testament plan of recon- 
ciliation that is worthy at last of the name “faith.” “J ustifi- 
eation by faith” is shown to be essential to the Scriptures as 
it is to salvation, and faith is ably marked out in one chapter 
as the root of all true morality. Paul and James are not in 
contradiction to each other but in hearty agreement. 

The closing chapter of the book deals with Faith and 
Hope, and lifts before the reader the entrancing picture which 
‘the Bible gives of Heaven with its blessed fellowships and its 
eternal glory. Face to face with a God who is a Person and a 
Person of infinite holiness, conscious of overwhelming guilt and 
unworthiness, caught up in the arms of the Christ, who is “the 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world,” saved 
by the precious blood that was shed on Calvary, living a life 
that is filled with good works, the evangelical Christian looks 
into the future with his heart aglow with the prospect of what 
awaits him when he is at last with Christ in Heaven. 

As one reads this penetrative and persuasive volume he is 
reminded of the epitaph Moody used with telling effect in one 
of his great sermons, an epitaph that was found on the grave- 
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stone of a saintly woman—“I have sinned; I have been re- § 
deemed ; I have died; I shall rise; I shall reign.” | 


H. H. McQuitxin. 


| 
Tur Unrinisuep Task or Forricn Missions ° | 


Tus is a most welcome volume to all who are interested in the | 
great missionary enterprise. For almost four decades Robert 
E. Speer has given a most intelligent interest to the foreign |) 
mission cause, and for the greater part of that time he has had 
all the advantages of a secretary of one of the great boards I 
of the Presbyterian Church. He tells of things which he has 
seen and heard and tells it all in a fascinating way. There is 
not one dull page in the book. It abounds in material which. 
is valuable for illustration as well as information. 

The book begins with a lecture on Foreign Missions, An 
Enterprise of Hope and Duty. The other topics are: Some } 
Changes in Asia in the Past Generation, The Present Economic } 
and Religious Environment of Missions in India, The Christian 
Approach to Buddhism, The Most Open Door to Islam, The 
Present Situation in South America, The Unfinished Task on | 
the Foreign Field, Foreign Missions and the World’s Need. 
There is also a valuable Index. These topics fairly cover the — 
foreign mission field in a comprehensive survey. 

Dr. Speer is not a man who builds on a shallow optimism. | 
His fine quotation from Chesterton’s Ballad of the White | 
Horse is basic: 3 

“No word of comfort shall ye get 


Save that the sky grows darker yet 
And the sea rises higher.” 


It is the other kind of hope, “destitute of visible groundal i 
sprung from the soil of despair,” which he advocates. = 

“If we are grounding our hope on the mathematical results _ 
of our missionary work, or are finding our comfort in the way 
in which we are dealing with the questions of missionary policy, — 


*The Unfinished Task of Foreign Missions. By Robert E. Speer 
James Sprunt Lectures, 1926, Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, 
Virginia. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 1926. Pp. 351. 
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| or are enjoying any ease of feeling with regard to the deepened 
| missionary spirit in the Churches at home, let us set all such 
, grounds of hope down in their proper place” (p. 18). 


That this is by no means the counsel of despair appears 
when the reader immediately comes upon the carefully mar- 
shalled witnesses from widely separated foreign countries to 
“the fact of the tides of changing life and truth that are 


_yisibly pulsing from Christianity through the world.” This 


lecture ends with what might be called the seven foundation 


_ rocks of hope. 


It would be difficult to find a more convincing style of 
persuasion than that used by Dr. Speer in the dramatic presen- 
tation of his witnesses. He finds them in traveled ways, and 
permits them to enter the conversation. He hears them in the 
market place, and permits the reader to share in hearing them. 
He sees them in the climes where they make comparisons of 
their gods with Jesus Christ. 

“We asked this little group in Tap Teang what elements 
in Christ’s character most impressed their minds and hearts, 
especially in comparison with the character of Gautama. We 
were greatly surprised to have them deliberately pass by the 
direct point of our inquiry. It turned out that it was not the 
human character of Jesus which interested them at all, but His 
meaning for their experience as a present supernatural Re- 


deemer and Lord.” (P. 169.) 


Here is one of the answers: 

“ ‘The conception of Christ’s character which appeals to 
me,’ said Loop, ‘is the New Testament doctrine of Him as the 
creator of all things, showing the wisdom and beneficence of 
His character in the creation. I like also the thought of Jesus 
as the light of the world, enlightening men spiritually and 
shedding a great brightness upon the soul. But the supreme 
reason for my belief in Jesus and my loyal attachment to Him, 
is the Cross. The Cross and its revelation of the character of 
Christ distinguish Him from all other gods that I have heard 


of, and Christ’s dying for sinners is superior to anything that 


ee hg 


I have heard asserted in any other religion.’” (P. 169 f.) 


Here is another: 
“ ‘Buddha, in walking over the world,’ said Choon, ‘met 
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misery and fled from it. Jesus met it, endured it and miracu- q 
lously helped it. He did not abhor the sight of suffering. It | 
appealed to Him and He went to it. I think there is a good | 
deal of similarity of teaching between Buddha and Christ, but 
their inner principles were fundamentally different. Buddha 
begged bread, Jesus supplied it.” Upon being reminded of the 
two contrasted sayings,—Buddha’s, ‘I am no man’s servant,’ 
and Christ’s, ‘I am in the midst of you as one that serveth,’ |, 
Choon answered, saying, ‘Yes, those sayings are both true.’ 

“T's me,’ said Ah Toon, ‘this is the great contrast,—the 
confidence and assurance of Jesus against Buddha’s uncer- |, 
tainty.” (P. 170.) | 


His many years of intimate association with foreign mis- 
sion work and his careful surveys of different foreign lands 


have put the author into a position to estimate the progress of 
Christian missions which few, if any, living men have occupied. 
He is able to compare the conditions observed thirty years ago 
with the things he saw and heard three years ago. These years 
have witnessed the most remarkable changes, social, scientific, — 
and religious, that the world has ever known. As an outstand- 
ing religious statesman, he outlines the striking features of the 
present situation in comparison with the past. He quotes Mr. 
Townsend of The Spectator as saying: 


“¢ “Asia, which survived the Greek, and the Roman, and the _ 
Crusader, will survive also the Teuton and the Slav.’ a 

“*The law of ages being clearly that Europeans and 
Asiatics and Africans will not, unless coerced by irresistible 
circumstances, work in continuous harmony together.?” (P._ 


59.) 


He then proceeds to tell what he has seen: 


“There was not a mile of railroad or of automobile road 
in Mesopotamia in 1896. It took us three weeks to ride on 
horseback over unspeakable trails in winter time from Ker- 
manshah to Bagdad. Now there are railways from Busra, at 
the head of ocean-going navigation on the Shat-el-Arab, to 
Bagdad and from Bagdad running north to Shorgat, ninety 
miles south of Mosul or Nineveh, and running northeast to 
Khanikin on the Persian frontier.” (P. 61.) 


“When I first visited Shanghai I stayed with Dr. Farnham 
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iin his house beyond the city limits near the Rifle Range. Now 
{the city has grown far beyond Range Road and his house is in 
| the center of it, while the wall of the old Chinese city has been 
{torn down for a boulevard and tramway. Broad roads have 
| been driven through Peking. The Forbidden City has been 
‘opened. New gates and railways pierce the old walls.” (P. 


(63 f.) 


The social changes emphasized are the conception of 
«democracy, the rights of women, the world distrust, and the 
iidea of religious freedom and tolerance. Remembering a cold 
i travel experience in Persia he gives this fine word of apprecia- 
{ tion: 

“No mother could have been more solicitous for her chil- 
«dren, more full of tender and loving care than the good man 
)was for us. He was as devout a Moslem as we had met, and 
| he lived in the most sacred city of Persia. The whole week that 
) we were together he treated us as his brothers and friends and 
| we said good-bye to him at last with what, I am sure, was 
, genuine mutual affection and sincere regret that we would never 
1 meet again. As we sat together in our wet clothes around the 

little brazier fire in the tea house at Mehman Dust I recalled 
the experience of twenty-five years before in the post wagon on 
the Kum road.. No doubt some of the difference between that 
experience and this was due to differences in personal character, 
but unquestionably also the two experiences are representative 
\ of the great change which has taken place in Persia.” (P. 80.) 


These quotations give a few of many statements showing 
that Asiatic civilization is not static. 

The trend of missionary thought toward social evangelism 
i is not encouraged by Dr. Speer. He has a clear intuition of 
the value of all social activities. He anticipates the expres- 
sional energy of all Christian life. And no one could show a 
more appreciative intelligence toward all the social service 
activities which have appeared in foreign lands. But along 
with that he emphasizes the value of evangelical and individual 
-soul-winning. There are those who think that foreign missions 
are no longer necessary because the Gospel they were formerly 
urged to propagate is no longer believed. 
“That Gospel is believed by the men and women who are 
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maintaining the missionary enterprise, It is believed more | 
deeply now than ever before. They are more convinced than | 
ever that the world is a lost world and that only Christ can 
save it. Professor Bertrand Russell is not a believer in Christ | 
as Saviour, but few Christians could paint as black a picture 
of a lost and ruined world as he paints. The foreign mission- 
ary enterprise cannot take instructions as to its continuance } 
from men who do not believe in its necessity at any time.” 


(P. 275.) 


: the one fundamental necessity, is the personal 
relationship of individuals to Jesus Christ as their Lord and 
Saviour” (p. 337). 


Neither does Dr. Speer have the slightest sympathy “with | 
the easy modern view that all religions are essentially alike.” | 

“The contrary missionary view of Christianity and of the | 
world may be called narrow. Very well, let men call it what | 
they please. This is the view on which the missionary enter- { 
prise rests, the view that Jesus Christ is the one incarnation of |) 
God, that He is the only Saviour of the World, that whatever } 
truth there is in any other religion is only a broken light of ) 
Him, that He is the real ‘desire of the nations,’ and that all | 
that they are feeling after is to be found in Him and in Him 
alone, that the world for which men long or ought to long can 
only come as individuals pass into His purifying power and as + 
through them His Kingdom comes upon the earth.” (P. 339.) 


Such a book deserves the attention of all Christians. It 
will deepen faith and give an enlarged conception of the prog: | 
ress of the Kingdom of God. It is a treasure of well culled 
information knit together by fervent thought. In the words 
of Alexander Whyte to his students, I would say, “If in no 
other way, sell your bed and buy this book.” & 

James Parmer. | 


‘ 


WHEN most of the contents of a work have been before Chris 


AntTeE-NIcENE EXEcEsis oF THE GosPELs © 


*Ante-Nicene Exegesis of the Gospels. By Harold Smith, D.D. 
Translations of Christian Literature, Series VI. London: Society 
Promoting Christian Knowledge; New York: The Macmillan Comps 
Vol. I. 1925. Pp. x4+351. Vol. II. 1926. Pp. iv+350. 
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hardly be called a review in the usual sense. Still the very pur- 
pose of this rather imposing compilation, under the title, Ante- 
‘Nicene Exegesis of the Gospels, and the enormous labor put 
upon it deserve some recognition, though a thoroughgoing 
critical analysis may be left to some specialist whose leisure for 
ithe task is proportionate to the scholarship demanded. 

In the Preface of the second volume Dr. Smith tells us that 
“This work is slightly compressed from a thesis for which the 
Idegree of D.D. was awarded by the University of London in 
1918.” Hence any investigations or any editions of his sources 
isiace that date are not taken into account. 

The purpose and character of the work may be gathered 
‘from a sentence of Dr. C. H. Turner in Hastings’ Dictionary 
yof the Bible, which Dr. Smith says suggested to him the under- 
taking: ‘Few tasks in the domain of early Christian literature 
would be better worth doing than the collection and co-ordina- 
‘tion of the fragmentary comments on passages of the New 
|Testament which are scattered up and down the writings of the 
‘period anterior to the development of formal exegesis.” 

The present volumes, however, are confined to the com- 
ments on the Gospels, and no sources later than the Council of 
‘Nicaea are drawn upon. The passages covered are in English, 
‘the renderings being usually those of the compiler. On this 
point he says: 

“TI have given the passages in English for two reasons: 
firstly because they might thus be of more practical use, and 
ssecondly because I could thus more readily claim the liberty 
‘taken by all Catenists of occasionally compressing my origi- 
mals. I have often marked omissions or compressions, but not 
salways. In particular the fulness of Origen and of Eusebius 
soften calls for shortening; and some of Tertullian’s criticisms 
son Marcionitism have also been cut down. In fact my render- 


ling is sometimes a free one, though usually literal enough.” 
(Vol. I, Preface, p. v.) 


A more uniform rule in the matter of condensation is pre- 
ferable. A rather unsettled method such as this would seem to 
demand of a student dependent upon this work more confidence 
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in the compiler’s judgment than he might sometimes be willing 
to repose. When an individual assumes a task so ambitious) 
that it might well engage the united labors of a company of} 
scholars he should in every instance so clearly indicate any} 
liberty he takes with his sources that the results could the more} 
easily be checked. Otherwise he may occasionally invite ques-jf 
tion, either as to his accuracy in rendering the original or his 
grasp of a writer’s meaning. 

As to the editions upon which his work is based Dr. Smith 
says: | 
“T have for the most part used the Vienna Corpus for the 
Latin Fathers and the Berlin for the Greek, supplementing inj 
both cases from Migne; but have occasionally made primary} 
use of other editions” (Vol I, Preface, p. vi). 


This compiler’s—or catenist’s—familiarity with the litera: } 
ture of his field must be evident, and the vast amount of close} 
reading and comparing involved should of itself develop con- 
siderable skill and accuracy in handling his material. Hence, 
whatever the defects of his method, the reader nevertheless re- 
ceives the impression that here is a reference work not lightly 
to be passed by. & 

In the first volume over a hundred pages are at the outset 
devoted to a discussion of the Ante-Nicene Fathers in general 
and several in particular, the Gnostics, various writings, the 
classification of writings, and the parables. a 

At the beginning of each paragraph taking up a tran 
tion from one of these early exegetes the name of the writer 
quoted is printed in bold face type, and the citation is gt 
making it easy for the eye to catch the passage sought. 
such an extensive work, the page is rather small, but the 
is of good size and the printing clear. 

There is a growing demand for expository preaching, 
this in turn calls for good exegetical work. Such a compila 
as this is therefore well timed and should contribute a sh 
aiding the studious preacher to throw light on many d 


s : 
Sabie. Rosert M. Kv: 
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